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LINCOLN 
BERNARD BENSON 


Lincoln! what a beauty in this gaunt, 
Grave visage of a man we hardly know— 
A check upon the empty-hearted vaunt 
That men are brothers while their passions grow. 


; See, in the furrows of his kindly face, 
How deep an understanding of the night! 
Here homely virtues have abiding place, 
And here the seeds of sympathy and light. 


Here virile vision for the sturdy race, 
To warm the clasping hand of friend and foe— 

This beauty of the Galilean grace, 

A human heart divine with overflow! 











SIR JAMES BARRIE 
J. B. PRIESTLEY 
Criticism and Sir James Matthew Barrie (who will, for the 

sake of convenience, be shorn of everything but his bare surname 

for the remainder of these lines) are hardly on nodding terms: it 
is even doubtful if they know one another on sight. Criticism, to 
remain criticism, must keep its head, and reviewers and dramatic 
critics, readers and playgoers, when they come face to face with 

Barrie, all seem to lose their heads, so that his reputation exists in 

a curiously tropical atmosphere of furious adulation and equally 

furious detraction. We catch a glimpse of his elfin figure followed 

by a noisy trooping horde of admirers, laughing, sobbing, and 
cheering, and these are followed in their turn by the pirates and 
redskins of the intelligentsia, all brandishing their cutlasses and 
tomahawks and contorting their faces; and last of all there is that 
enigmatic beast, the ticking crocodile, which has swallowed a little 
piece of time, time that has ticked away so many reputations into 
final greatness or lasting obscurity. Small wonder it is that critics, 
who for the most part prefer a quiet life and are not overfond of 
pageantry, are apt to turn aside from this procession, even to pretend 
that it is not there, and to ignore the quaint figure who is leading it. 
There have, of course, been difficulties in the way. Thus, the nine- 
teenth century knew Barrie as a novelist, whereas the twentieth 
century thinks of him as a dramatist, so that he has appeared to 
have been suspended in the air between the two forms of the novel 
and the play, and critics who have made a specialty of one form or 
the other (and the two do not overlap very much) have always been 
inclined to leave him to their colleagues over the way. Moreover, 
his plays have been essentially plays for the theater and not merely 
for the study; they are all so theatrically effective, so immensely 
successful on the stage, that we have all seen their titles as designs 
in electric lighting ornamenting Shaftesbury Avenue or the Hay- 
market rather than as phrases to be artfully disposed on the 
covers and title-pages of sundry volumes; and it is difficult for us 
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to disassociate the personages of these dramas from our memories 
of Miss Mary Jerrold and Miss Hilda Trevelyan, Sir Gerald du 
Maurier, and the other familiar players. There is actually every 
excuse for our forgetting for so long that these plays belonged, in 
the last resort, to literature, if only because they have only trickled 
into public print very slowly. But now that we possess the admir- 
able uniform edition of the plays published by Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton, we can read straight on from the Auld Licht Idylls, 
which first appeared in 1888, to Mary Rose of 1920, and thus sur- 
vey the work as a whole. 

We are aided by the fact that Barrie, following the practice of 
other popular dramatists, has brought out his plays for readers and 
not simply for actors. He has, as it were, diffused the theatrical 
lighting and covered the hard edges of the proscenium; he has 
eliminated the rising and falling curtain, and leads us gently into 
the first scene and gently away from the last; so that we no longer 
clutch our programs and seem to see the footlights being turned up 
and down, but almost appear to be reading ordinary pieces of fic- 
tion. Here is a passage from the first scene of What Every Woman 
Knows: 

James (keeping control of himself): Do you stand there and say you’re 
in love, David Wylie? 

David: Me; what would I do with the thing? 

James (who is by no means without pluck): I see no necessity for calling 
it a thing. 

(They are two bachelors who all their lives have been afraid of nothing but 
Woman. David in his sporting days—which continue—has done roguish things 
with his arm when conducting a lady home under an umbrella from a soirée, 
and has both chuckled and been scared on thinking of it afterwards. James, a 
commoner fellow altogether, has discussed the sex over a glass, but is too canny 
to be in the company of less than two young women at a time). 


There is obviously little for the actor but a good deal for the reader 
in this passage, which might have come straight out of one of the 
earlier Auld Licht tales almost as it stands. And now that we have 
the plays in this form, with delicious little comments, always per- 
haps the best and most characteristic things in Barrie’s work, added 
to the dialogue, we can see that the transition from fiction to the 
drama was a very natural one. The fiction always moved from scene 
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to scene and was always at its best in dialogue and sly comment; 
never once could it take a large background and cope with extended 
action; so that little was lost when the printed play was substituted 
for the novel. Indeed, something was gained, for the very limita- 
tions of the drama, its lack of extended action, its frugality, its in- 
sistence upon so few scenes that they are unlikely to wander into 
different “keys,” different atmospheres, were for reasons that will 
be shortly made plain a blessing to Barrie once he had learned (and 
it did not take him long) to move at ease within their restrictions. 
Once he had removed from the long rambling mansion of the novel, 
which he had furnished so wildly with mixed farce and tragedy, 
into the neat little maisonette of three acts, he was his own man and 
the master of his own house. 

We can find the keys, to both mansion and maisonette, in one 
or two odd quotations, or, at least, such quotations will help us to 
find the keys. The first is that well-known passage from one of 
Stevenson’s letters to Henry James: “But Barrie is a beauty, The 
Little Minister and The Window in Thrums, eh? Stuff in that 
young man; but he must see and not be too funny. Genius in him, 
but there’s a journalist at his elbow—there’s the risk.” Genius in 
him but a journalist at his elbow: so the great R.L.S., a poor hand 
at long critical performances, full-dress affairs, but amazingly 
shrewd, in flashes such as this, in his passing judgments of his fel- 
low-craftsmen. The second quotation is from our author himself 
and may be found in Margaret Ogilvy: 

That anything could be written about my native place never struck me. 
We had read somewhere that a novelist is better equipped than most of his 
trade if he knows himself and one woman, and my mother said, “You know 
yourself, for everybody must know himself” (there never was a woman who 
knew less about herself than she), and she would add dolefully, “But I doubt 
I’m the only woman you know well.” 

“Then I must make you my heroine,” I said lightly. 

“A gey auld-farrant-like heroine!” she said, and we both laughed at the 
notion—so little did we read the future. 


So little indeed. And later we are told: 


In my spare hours I was trying journalism of another kind and sending it 
to London, but nearly eighteen months elapsed before there came to me, as 
unlooked for as a telegram, the thought that there was something quaint about 
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my native place. A boy who found that a knife had been put into his pocket in 
the night could not have been more surprised. 

And that is just what he was, a boy with a knife in his pocket; he 
had found out that there was something quaint—the word is im- 
portant—about his native place. A further reference and we have 
done. That sham cynic and very real sentimentalist, the military 
gentleman who tells us the story of The Little White Bird, wrote 
a book, it will be remembered, and he and David went into another 
room and left David’s mother to read the manuscript of this book. 
When they returned—“She was both laughing and crying.” And 
whenever Barrie finishes a manuscript and slips out of the room 
while we read it, you may be sure that he returns expecting that we 
too will be both laughing and crying. Thus, piecing these scraps 
together, we have a genius with a journalist at his elbow, who has 
made his mother into his heroine and has discovered something 
“quaint” about his native place, and whose object is to make us 
both laugh and cry. 

Now the difference between a genius and a journalist, in the 
sense in which both terms are used in the foregoing antithesis, is not 
a mere matter of taking pains. Genius may or may not take pains; 
that is not the point; the point is that genius has the creative imag- 
ination, the means at its command of creating a world of its own, of 
setting everywhere against its own background, of putting every- 
thing in its right place, of keeping to one atmosphere: its hand 
possesses instinctive cunning and curves around unfalteringly. On 
the other hand, the journalist may have, and often does have, an 
infinite capacity for taking pains; but he has an eye only for the 
immediate appeal, the effect that can be brought off quickly; he 
cannot instinctively relate the thousand and one details to the gen- 
eral scheme; in short, he lacks the creative imagination. Now 
Barrie has always taken pains, has always made his work as good 
as he possibly could make it: whatever faults he may possess are 
not the result of carelessness; as a craftsman he should be held up 
as an example and both praised and imitated. Consider, in its artful 
simplicity, the opening of Margaret Ogilvy: 

On the day I was born we bought six hair-bottomed chairs, and in our little 
house it was an event, the first great victory in a woman’s long campaign; how 
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they had been laboured for, the pound-note and the thirty threepenny-bits they 
cost, and what anxiety there was about the purchase, the show they made in 
possession of the west room, my father’s unnatural coolness when he brought 
them in (but his face was white)—I so often heard the tale afterwards, and 
shared as boy and man in so many similar triumphs, that the coming of the 
chairs seems to be something I remember, as if I had jumped out of bed on that 
first day, and run ben to see how they looked. I am sure my mother’s feet were 
ettling to be ben long before they could be trusted, and that the moment after 
she was left alone with me she was discovered barefooted in the west room, 
doctoring a scar (which she had been the first to detect) on one of the chairs, 
or sitting on them regally, or withdrawing and reopening the door suddenly to 
take the six by surprise. And then, I think, a shawl was flung over her (it is 
strange to me to think it was not I who ran after her with the shawl), and she 
was escorted sternly back to bed and reminded that she had promised not to 
budge, to which her reply was probably that she had been gone but an instant, 
and the implication that therefore she had not been gone at all. Thus was one 
little bit of her revealed to me at once: I wonder if I took note of it... . . 
We are in the house and almost members of the family before we 
know where we are, lured in by these almost colloquial sentences 
that are already moving to a half-gay, half-wistful little tune and 
that both in their cadence and the significant details they reveal 
show a mastery of craft. And in his assembling of details, in his 
handling of the minutiz, the deft little touches of humor, pathos, 
whimsicality, Barrie exhibits the genius that Stevenson found in 
him, so that working within strict limits, within a small space, he is 
delightful. But the moment he becomes more ambitious, the jour- 
nalist at his elbow gives him away. In place of a work of art, we 
are given a patchwork quilt, which may offer us some most delicate 
embroidery and some flawless little pieces of colored silk and satin 
but still remains patchwork. His first attempt at a novel (for the 
Auld Licht Idylls are only sketches) shows us the journalist, eager 
for the immediate effect and caring nothing for the narrative as a 
whole, betraying the perspiring genius at almost every step. The 
reference is, of course, to When a Man’s Single, that wild narrative 
of journalistic life which might well have been called “When an 
Author Is Not Single-Minded,” for it never keeps in one single key 
for more than a chapter at a time but wanders between strict real- 
ism, conventional sentimentality, wild farce and what can only be 
called elfland, with Thrums, the Wigwam Club, the Inns of Court 
and the Thames of commonplace fiction, stock heroines, wildly 
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comic journalists, most unlikely but diverting mock baronets, auto- 
biography and moonshine, all in a queer jumble. And if it be ob- 
jected that this novel is the work of his youth, we have only to 
move forward some twelve years to what is probably his most am- 
bitious attempt in fiction, Tommy and Grizel, in which, with the 
earlier story, Sentimental Tommy, he wished to present us with a 
study of a sentimentalist, being not unconscious of his own tend- 
encies and not beneath doing penance in his art. This story, then, 
should have been his Egoist ; but once more, though it is full of good 
things, though there are flashes of genius all over the place, the 
journalist has hurried him into all manner of absurdities: it begins 
as serious work of fiction with a full-sized hero, ripe for psycho- 
logical analysis, and it finally disposes of that hero by hanging him 
on some railings with the aid of a borrowed overcoat. 

It will be said, and has been said before now, that all that is 
wrong with Barrie’s more ambitious attempts at fiction is simply 
his failure to handle the scenes in society remote from Thrums and 
its neighborhood. But it is not a question of reality and unreality, 
this society and that, but of the creative imagination, the strength 
of the artistic impulse. Critics who settle the matter so simply know 
something of general society and know nothing of Thrums, and 
while they can see that Barrie is parodying the first, they are in no 
position to know that he may be also parodying the second, and so 
assume that he is honestly reporting. But the Thrums scenes are 
more convincing simply because Barrie, while he merely made a 
dash at general society, making use of what he had read of it, took 
the trouble to invent Thrums and so moves easily within its con- 
fines. Which brings us to the significant little passages quoted 
above from Margaret Ogilvy. As soon as there came to him the 
thought that there was “something quaint” about his native place, 
he began, slowly at first, to invent Thrums. As some critics have 
already noted, the Jdylls begin in the then fashionable “realistic” 
manner but very soon drift into a kind of Scots elfland. Barrie very 
naturally took some of his materials from this world, some mem- 
ories of his childhood, his mother’s reminiscences, the very smack 
of the local Doric, and so forth; but when he had done he had 
created for himself just the little world he required, a world of 
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queer people who rarely laughed or cried themselves but whose sole 
occupation was making his readers laugh and cry. A Scot in exile, 
hacking out a living among the Southrons with their soft words but 
hard hearts, he looked back to the place of his boyhood and soon 
began to see it through a mist of domestic sentiment, with his moth- 
er, as we have seen, as heroine. It was “quaint” and it was home, 
and so could only be realized in laughter and tears. And we are not 
merely discovering the genesis of A Window in Thrums, for the 
domestic sentiment remained, to the exclusion of other matters, 
and the heroine remained too; Barrie drew in a stool to the hearth- 
stone and, bating a few excursions in fancy, has stayed there, an 
elfin critic on the hearth. Barring out the wilder beasts of human 
emotion, he has passed the time pleasantly studying the habits of 
its tame domesticated animals. The sentiment and the heroine re- 
mained, so that though Barrie usually makes love spin the plot, he 
never shows us real lovers. What he does show us are parents and 
children; all his women, even little Wendy, insist upon being moth- 
ers, and if they have not sons of their own, they mother the first 
man they meet; never was the comedy and pathos of the maternal 
instinct given such free play. Alice-Sit-By-the-Fire shows us two 
parents trying to establish the right relation between themselves 
and their two children and the central situation of the play is the 
attempt on the part of both Alice and her daughter to mother one 
another. Grizel, in Tommy and Grizel, rocking her arms and crying 
in ecstasy “Oh, you sweet/” is essentially a mother. The Little 
White Bird is a fantasy of parents and children. What Every Wom- 
an Knows is really the history of a man who has to marry his mother 
and is then compelled by the dramatist, almost at the point of the 
pistol, not to regret it. Rosalind, in the one-act play of that name, 
contrives to be both mother and daughter at once and is delighted 
to mother her young admirer. Dear Brutus, casting a wider net, 
finds its pathos in frustrated fatherhood, but with Mary Rose we 
are back, almost swimming for our life, in the old theme. And so it 
goes on. Everywhere Barrie can catch, with exquisite precision, the 
point of view, not of the woman who is passionately in love, but of 
the woman who is affectionate, amused, indulgent, maternal, as 
soon as a reasonably acceptable male drifts into her orbit. He 
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knows, no one better, all her little weaknesses, her little pricking 
vanities and jealousies, and time after time lays a gentle forefinger 
upon them, turning quickly round to surprise a grin and a tear on 
the face of the masculine spectator. But though he may be aware 
of all her little weaknesses, actually he is always prostrate before 
this possessive, sentimental, maternal womanhood, with the not un- 
natural result that possessive, sentimental, maternal womanhood, 
quick to recognize her champion, is also prostrate before him. They 
understand one another very well, these two, and are for ever ex- 
changing their laughter and mingling their tears. 

We have now arrived at the last of our “key” quotations— 
“both laughing and crying.” Our short examination of the way in 
which his art began has told us something, but there is more to be 
said about that “sentimentalism” of his which pleases some and 
infuriates others, particularly because it raises a question of great 
importance to literature, the question of pathos. Barrie, like his 
own Sentimental Tommy, has always been dangerously attracted 
towards sentiment, has always been perilously poised on the edge 
of sentimentalism, for he, like Tommy, is an emotional Scot. In an 
overexcitable, mannered, but very acute article on Barrie, the late 
Dixon Scott, who, as a fellow-countryman of our author’s, is well 
worth listening to, made great play with this fact: 

Ours is a queer country. Caresses being rare in it, we gloat furtively over 
the idea of them. Prettiness and daintiness seldom appearing among our dour, 
bare-backit hills, it is we who write passionate poems in praise of tiny daisies 
and gemmy-eyed field-mice. Endearments and graces which you think nothing 
of in the South making free with them with a wondrous hardihood every day, 
are invested for us with a dark, dread deliciousness. ... . The Barries and 
Burnses are urchins whom she (Scotland) sends to rob the orchard she won’t 
touch herself, so that she may at any rate enjoy herself by proxy, with a queer 
vicarious voluptuousness, watching them munching the forbidden fruit shame- 
lessly, full in the world’s face, all day long. And Barrie felt the impulse. The 
moment he began to write, it tugged at his pen, tempting it in prohibited direc- 
tions; he wrested for a while and then let himself go and fairly wallowed in that 
thing Ailie called Words We Have No Concern With. For a book or two he 
simply turned the tears on and off insatiably, like a lad who sees taps for the 
first time. .... 

This is well said, in spite of the characteristic overstatement. That 
Barrie was aware of this dangerous tendency of his is obvious (the 
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Tommy studies would tell us that, even if nothing else did), and, as 
we shall presently see, he took steps to rid himself of its grosser | 
manifestations, but, even at his best, he was never able to rid him- 
self of the mistaken notion that pathos was something to be delib- | 
erately aimed at, that there is pathetic relief just as there is comic 
relief. This, of course, was the mistake made by Dickens, who, as 
Mr. Chesterton points out, tried to make sorrow expansive in the 
same way that humor is expansive; in short, he deliberately set out 
to make us cry just as he set out to make us laugh. But pathos de- 
liberately aimed at, that is not, so to speak, taken in by the narrative 
in its stride, may or may not bring tears to our eyes, but it is no 
more decent Self-respecting art than poking a finger in a person’s 
eye, also productive of tears, is decent self-respecting art. When an 
artist is in a comic vein he can turn aside from his purpose and 
make the most of it, stretch out his legs and roar, for humor is like 
that; but if his narrative has brought him to the inevitable moment 
of pathos, he must use all restraint; a touch or two and then away 





———— 


again. 

By way of helping on the preparations for the departure, and showing that 
she too could be useful at a moment so critical, this poor soul had taken up a 
sash of George’s from the drawers whereon it lay, and followed him to and fro 
with the sash in her hand, looking on mutely as his packing proceeded. She 
came out and stood, leaning at the wall, holding this sash against her bosom, 
from which the heavy net of crimson dropped like a large stain of blood. ‘ 
That is the way of it. And above all, he must not go out of his way 
to draw the tears. He must not let us suddenly see him looking up 
into our faces, Sterne-like, to remark how the blind boy or the dying 
little girl is affecting us; he must not pass round the hat for the 
tears, hardly disguising his insincerity. Now Barrie, though he has i 
tried to keep his hand away from the taps after the first wild 
splashing, and in spite of his freakish humor that time after time 
steps in to save a maudlin situation, still cannot resist “pathetic 
relief.” He will go out of his way to achieve it. 

In order to show where his love of pathos will lead him, we will 
not examine the hundred and one piteous situations sobbing for 
notice in his work; we will pass by his Cinderellas and Mary Roses, 
and go straight to one of the best of his plays, Dear Brutus. Now 
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this magnificent piece of stagecraft has an excellent idea in it, the 
idea of the “second chance.” With the aid of a magic wood, the 
characters of the drama are given a second chance; they live in 
What-Might-Have-Been for an hour or so. Thus, there is Purdie, 
who, in the first act, is discovered philandering with his wife’s 
friend, Joanna, and telling her, for the hundredth time, that his 
wife, Mabel, does not understand him; and then, in the second act, 
in the magic wood, is now married to Joanna, and is busy philander- 
ing with Mabel, pointing out to her that his wife does not under- 
stand him. The butler with a shady past is transformed into a suc- 
cessful company promoter, adored by his wife, the fine lady of the 
piece who had been unusually disagreeable to the butler. So far, so 
good. But this cynicism having gone far enough, we now come to 
one Dearth, an artist who has begun to let his work slide, and has 
taken to genteel tippling. Now Dearth in the magic wood is a dif- 
ferent man. We discover him there busily painting in the company 
of a delightful flapper daughter. They are both very happy, and as 
we in the audience know that their relationship is only a dream, that 
the girl is only a Might-Have-Been, the situation is really a very 
poignant one. The subsequent disillusion of Dearth when he real- 
izes that he has no daughter (particularly when the part is played 
with the fine restraint of Sir Gerald du Maurier) is very moving; 
there could hardly be a more effective piece of stage pathos; in the 
theater the whole situation is extraordinarily effective. But actually 
it means very little, less indeed than the other second chances. It is 
possible, just possible, that if Dearth had had a delightful daughter, 
he would not have neglected his work and tippled; but, on the 
other hand, there is no real connection between letting one’s palette 
get dry, always finishing the bottle, and having or not having a 
daughter. What has really happened is that Barrie has seen from 
afar a pathetic situation and has made straight for it, and with its 
aid has kept the balance between cynicism and sentimentalism. 

An American dramatic critic, goaded by some ridiculous eulogy 
of Barrie, has dismissed him by saying that his trick “may be de- 
scribed as a statement of the sentimental in terms of the cynical.” 
It would be more accurate if we describe Barrie as oscillating un- 
easily between cynicism and sentimentalism, like an invalid whose 
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temperature is always either too high or too low. One cannot avoid 
the suspicion that he is not very anxious to look steadily at life. In 
his earliest novel, in a scene up-river, we are told how “the boy on 
the next house-boat kissed his hand to a broom on board the ‘Tawny 
Owl,’ taking it for Mrs. Meredith’s servant, and then retired to his 
kitchen smiling.” And sometimes Barrie is the observer who knows 
that it is a broom, and sometimes he is the boy who imagines it to 
be a pretty maid-servant, and more often than not, he is both, and 
retires smiling, after kissing his hand, but smiling rather sadly be- 
cause he is not without a suspicion that he may have been saluting 
a broom after all. Nor has he any intention of making sure: he re- 
tires below with his quaint, half-humorous, half-pathetic uncer- 
tainty. When the narrator of The Little White Bird visits Mary’s 
house, the maid shows him that the rugs have been pieced together 
out of remnants, that the sofa is built of packing-cases, that the desk 
has been made out of three orange boxes: 

I looked round me despairingly, and my eye alighted on the holland cov 
ering. “There is a fine chandelier in that holland bag,” I said coaxingly. 

She sniffed, and was raising an untender hand, when I checked her. “For- 
bear, ma’am,” I cried with authority, “I prefer to believe in that bag. How 
much to be pitied, ma’am, are those who have lost faith in everything.” 
And Barrie is not going to look under the holland bag of this life 
because the fine chandelier may not be there; as our mothers 
brought us into the world it is as well to keep some illusions about it. 

It is high time that these loose threads of criticism were knotted 
together. There is Barrie the genius in his detail but whose love of 
quick effects, whose inability to grapple with work on an ambitious 
scale, have made him gladly accept certain limitations such as those 
forced upon the dramatist. There is Barrie the exile who invented 
Thrums, the bard and analyst of the domestic hearth, turning aside 
from grand passions to examine the dreams and whimsies of par- 
ents and children. There is the Scot who has been let loose in senti- 
ment, who has discovered pathos and is determined that we shall 
have it, although his humor keeps whispering to him not to go too 
far. Lastly, there is that boy who kisses his hand to the broomstick, 
and there is that gentleman who will not examine the chandelier, 
the Barrie who is—shall we say—a little dubious, a little uneasy 
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about life, and is oscillating between cynicism and sentimentalism, 
carrying it off—as it were—with a laugh and a tear. We have seen 
already that the transition from fiction to the drama was a very 
natural one, as the very limitations of the latter form prevented our 
author from making a fool of himself. But even given the drama to 
play with, he had still to find his own world there and knew that he 
was still in danger from his whims and humors. So gradually he 
slipped away from reality into deliberate fantasy and there he 
found himself. Once there, what had hitherto been sources of weak- 
ness either were harmless or were actual virtues. We need only 
take one instance. What is the world in which inconsequence 
(pointing to a superabundance of fancy and a certain lack of cre- 
ative imagination on the part of an artist) does not matter and is 
even a virtue, in which there are no tumultuous passions but every- 
where there is the maternal instinct with all its accompanying 
domestic sentiment, a world essentially of laughter and tears? Ob- 
viously the world of childhood. So Barrie wrote his fantasy of 
childhood, added another figure to our enduring literature, and 
thereby undoubtedly made one of the boldest bids for immortality 
of any writer of his generation. This is not to say that even in Peter 
Pan he contrived to avoid all dangers, for there are those of us 
who have never felt quite comfortable in the presence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Darling, Nana, Wendy, and Tinker Bell. Nevertheless, it re- 
mains a masterpiece, and it is a masterpiece just because the more 
ambitious of the novels were failures, patchwork. It is the end of 
the road of which the hotch-potch of When a Man’s Single is the 
beginning. Wendy, though not altogether successful, is simply the 
essential Babbie, Grizel, and the rest, all rolled into one solid little 
girl. Peter Pan is the real Sentimental Tommy who has slipped out 
of Scotland, has given up pretending to write books and make love, 
said farewell to all those grown-up tricks, shed his black coat and 
trousers, and now exists in his own natural element. As for Captain 
Hook (with his concern for “good form”), Smee and his sewing- 
machine, the crocodile, and the rest, there is nothing like them, and 
they are worth a host of little ministers and quaint weavers who are 
not successful in being either reasonable adults or elves. Here then, 
in Peter Pan, Barrie is supremely himself. 
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But, it will be objected, Peter Pan is not the whole dramatic 
canon: where are the other fantasies? They are everywhere, for 
all these plays of his are fantasies, only, unlike Peter Pan, they are 
not fantasies of childhood. But they are all equally removed from 
reality. Looked at from the angle of realism, they are all preposter- 
ous, so that, in one sense, the less they have to do with reality’ the 
better. Think of the marriage compact in What Every Woman 
Knows, or the whole plot of Alice-Sit-By-the-Fire, or of Phoebe in 
Quality Street successfully pretending to be her own niece simply 
by loosing a few curls, or of the island scene in The Admirable 
Crichton, or of Rosalind being at once mother and daughter; and 
yet these things are not fairy stories. Once he has shaken off any 
pretense to realism, Barrie can work well; he has, as it were, room 
to play, flying among his creatures like another Peter Pan. The 
fantastic element may, of course, take different forms. Thus, Qual- 
ity Street, a very effective stage piece, is simply an elaborate mas- 
querade, a literary fancy-dress parade; it is simply the illustrations 
of Mr. Hugh Thomson moving and speaking for an hour or so; at- 
mosphere and yet more atmosphere; and once this is recognized, 
the comedy, with its delicate humors and lavender mock-sentiment, 
can be tasted and enjoyed. The Admirable Crichton, which, we 
incline to think, shares the honors with Dear Brutus in Barrie’s 
adult drama, is more realistic in treatment than most of the others, 
but the course of its action is really deliberately fantastic, an enor- 
mous exaggeration of something that might conceivably take place 
in real life, an author’s day dream. There is something harder and 
more epigrammatic about this play than there is about any of the 
others; Barrie, for once, has resisted the temptation to indulge in 
“nathetic relief,” and his curiously individual pricking humor has 
full play. But while there is some amusing matter in the fourth act, 
the piece really ends at the third: when the ship arrives and Crich- 
ton, no longer “the Gov.” but the butler again, rubs his hands to- 
gether and murmurs “My lady,” there is really nothing more to 
be said. Persons who can only see a tearful, mooning Barrie might 
do well to read this play again, and with it some passages, particu- 
larly those concerned with sentimental philandering, in the other 
plays. Of the later ones, A Kiss for Cinderella and Mary Rose are 
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both deliberate fantasies, but, perhaps owing to the somewhat 
emotional effect of the war upon a sympathetic non-combatant, the 
dramatist has fallen into every trap his temperament could possibly 
lay for him. There remains Dear Brutus, a kind of fairy tale, very 
realistic in treatment and most cunningly devised, in which all the 
familiar Barrie traits, humor, pathos, elfin charm, are fully dis- 
played, perhaps more fully than they are anywhere else, with the 
notable exception of Peter Pan. This last remains the masterpiece, 
and if its author wins immortality it will be through the suffrages of 
Peter and his innumerable friends. Sir James Barrie has received 
some of the highest honors within the reach of a man of letters and 
has been praised without stint for some three decades; but it is 
safe to prophesy that his name will endure chiefly because he once 
wrote a pantomime: his name will come round with the Christmas 
trees and the crackers. It will be a quaint but not unenviable kind 
of immortality. 





THE HIGH-SCHOOL ANNUAL REJUVENATED 
CHARLES H. BUTLER 


The perennial problem of the high-school annual is one that has 
added many a sleepless hour to the already overstocked working life 
of the high-school principal. It is a many-headed thing. As a rule 
no one of the problems connected with it is easy to solve, and a still 
much more intricate task is the co-ordination of the whole. Consid- 
ering the difficulties attendant upon its production, its questionable 
value as a general training project, and its often short-lived appeal, 
it is not remarkable that many principals have come to the point 
where they raise a serious question as to the worth-whileness of the 
annual as a school project. Until the past year I was one of these, 
and, viewing the project as it is too often (in fact usually) carried 
on, I still am. But during the past school year I have found that it 
is entirely feasible for even a small high school to publish, by means 
of a procedure built on a philosophy basically different from the 
usual one, an annual that is in every respect worth while. To this 
“new annual” I am a thorough convert. 
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To the end that I may not be regarded as a “knocker” I shall 
try to justify my position relative to the usual type of annual. I 
shall then offer a series of concrete, constructive suggestions based 
on actual experience and capable of easy application. In connection 
with the particular problems that I shall discuss I shall deal as little 
as possible with generalities, my experience being that the trouble- 
some questions are not of this nature, but are, on the contrary, very 
definite and concrete. As a working basis, however, it is necessary 
to establish at the outset a body of underlying and governing prin- 
ciples. In the following discussion I shall attempt to formulate what 
in my opinion constitutes this body of principles. I shall then point 
out how the production of annuals as it is often carried out is incom- 
patible with these. Finally I shall describe an actual experiment in 
producing an annual, in which the governing principles were al- 
lowed to govern the project, and which turned out more successfully 
than we had dared to hope. 

I hold that the following considerations are basic in such an 
enterprise: 

1. The annual should be such a book as will make a very inti- 
mate and lasting and practically a universal appeal to the student 
body and to the faculty. 

2. The job of producing it should be a co-operative and an inte- 
grating effort, involving faculty direction and student work. The 
task of supervision should not necessarily devolve either upon the 
principal or upon the English teachers, as is so often the case. 

3. The work of production should not be limited to the editorial 
and business staff, but should involve in some way or other a large 
proportion of the student body of the school. The editorial staff 
should so far as possible confine its work to the assembling, review- 
ing, and organizing of material submitted by other members of the 
student body. 

4. Members of the faculty other than those on the advisory 
committee should co-operate wherever they can be of service. 

5. Expensive halftones and etchings and high-priced job print- 
ing are not essential components in the appeal which the book will 
make to its owner. 
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6. The price of the book should be so moderate as to be within 
the reach of practically every student. 

7. The book should pay for itself out of receipts from sales. 

8. It should not be unacceptable to any element in the commu- 
nity. 

Let us now consider the application of these principles in rela- 
lation to the usual or traditional type of high-school annual. It may 
be assumed that the first, that of appeal, is fairly well met. There 
probably has never been produced an annual that did not command 
a considerable degree of interest from a majority of the student 
body of the school. However, the fact that elaborate sales cam- 
paigns artificially motivated in one way or another are not at all 
uncommon gives rise to a suspicion that even this interest is not 
entirely universal nor entirely spontaneous. 

The actual work of preparing the material for the book is gen- 
erally done by the editorial staff of students and either the principal 
of the school or the English teacher. Theoretically this faculty 
member is an adviser, but in practice it often turns out that he or 
she is eventually called upon to do a lion’s share of the work. There 
is, however, presumably a fair degree of co-operation between at 
least a representative of the faculty and representatives of the stu- 
dent body. 

The editorial and business staff of students rarely is large. In 
the nature of things it cannot be, and need not be, large. But if its 
name is to have any significance it should perform the activity im- 
plied therein: viz., editing the material, not necessarily producing 
it. It is customary, however, for the staff to be regarded as the body 
of students who are to do the whole job of producing the book. The 
project is too often regarded as something to be done by the staff, 
the attitude of the student who is not on the staff being merely that 
of the consumer rather than that of a co-operative producer. 

Members of the faculty other than the official adviser or spon- 
sor generally escape any contact with the project. Doubtless they 
are often perfectly willing to accept this situation, but it is my be- 
lief that the situation ought not to exist. As has been stated, the 
sponsorship commonly falls to the English teacher or to the prin- 
cipal. There is no very satisfactory reason for this. The supposition 
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is probably that the work is more in line with their training or re- 
sponsibilities than with that of other teachers, but there is a total 
lack of evidence that the teacher of mathematics or commercial sub- 
jects or foreign languages could not handle the job as well. Never- 
theless the situation exists that the responsibility usually devolves 
upon one or the other of these two individuals, or at least upon 
some one member of the faculty. Too rarely is the sponsorship 
made a co-operative faculty job. 

There is a general feeling among students that pictures and art 
work constitute the essentially appealing features of the book. This 
probably is true. An annual without pictures would admittedly be 
largely lacking in flavor and appeal. This fact has been extensively 
capitalized by commercial engraving companies. For the ordinary 
printed book photographs mean halftones and sketches imply etch- 
ings. These are expensive; in some cases almost prohibitively so. 
Still the book must have pictures. 

The answer is that the book does have pictures, regardless of 
expense. But correlatively the book must sell at a higher price than 
would otherwise be necessary. I have known of few cases in which 
even a small high-school annual was priced below two dollars, and 
two and one-half is not at all uncommon. This places it beyond the 
purchasing power of some students and makes the purchase a dis- 
tinct burden to others. While this may have appeared unavoidable, 
I contend that it is highly undesirable. Even with the book priced 
at a comparatively high figure it practically never succeeds in more 
than partly paying for itself through sales. Frequently the principal! 
job of the business manager is the soliciting of advertisements. I 
have never been connected with a single issue of a traditional type 
of annual in which it has not been found necessary to finance over 
50 per cent of the gross cost by this means. 

Obviously, such solicitation is distasteful to many if not most 
of those business enterprises that are called upon to take advertis- 
ing space. The value of the advertising is admittedly negligible be- 
cause of the nature of the book and because of the extremely limited 
range and peculiar nature of its reading public. Business men gen- 
erally regard money paid for such advertising matter rather as a 
gift than as an investment, and the difficulty which is encountered 
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in selling the space bears witness to the fact that as a rule this gift 
is made more as a matter of policy than as a matter of desire. 

It thus appears that the traditional type of annual in a large 
measure fails to meet the requirements set forth in the list of basic 
principles which have been laid down. It remains to point out a 
plan by which an annual can be produced which does conform to 
these principles. This I can best do by describing in some detail an 
experiment undertaken in the winter of 1928 in the University High 
School of the University of Missouri. 

Prior to 1927-28 it had been for several years the custom for 
the Senior class in the University High School to publish an annual 
under the title of The Tiger Claw. The method of procedure was 
the typical traditional one which has been described, and the book 
met with much the same success and encountered much the same 
difficulties as such books usually do. The school is small, and sit- 
uated as it is on the campus of a large state university, the problem 
of adequately financing the publication was a serious one. In 1925- 
26 this problem became so acute that it was necessary to suspend 
publication for that year. The book was again published in 1926- 
27, but in spite of an exceedingly favorable contract for the work 
and the sale of some $250 worth of advertising space, the total gross 
revenue Came approximately $50 short of paying the bill. 

The matter was discussed several times at faculty meetings. 
No satisfactory solution of the matter was forthcoming, and the 
faculty was about ready to abandon the whole project when the di- 
rector of the school, Dr. R. K. Watkins, proposed an experiment. 
His proposal was that the publication of the book should be con- 
tinued, but upon an entirely different basis from that of former 
issues. He proposed the purchase of a multigraph, since we had no 
printing equipment, and suggested that with this one new item of 
equipment available it would be possible for all the work involved 
in getting out the book to be done in the school and by members of 
the school. 

This plan involved such a radical innovation that it did not 
meet with immediate acceptance. The feasibility of various points 
involved was repeatedly questioned, but out of this questioning 
grew many definite and concrete suggestions until the matter took 
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on a more plausible aspect. In short, the plan was eventually ac- 
cepted by the faculty for trial. Means were found for the purchase 
of the multigraph, and by the latter part of January the equipment 
was at hand, the student staff elected, the faculty sponsors ap- 
pointed, and work was begun. 

The work was organized roughly as follows: two members of 
the faculty, Miss Elsie Brown, teacher of commercial subjects, and 
Miss Mary Klingner, teacher of vocational home economics, were 
asked to serve with the principal on an advisory and supervisory 
committee which was to have oversight of the entire project. This 
committee met periodically with the student staff during the ac- 
tivities period. At these meetings plans were formulated, jobs laid 
out, and work distributed. Reports of these meetings were made 
at faculty meetings and through the co-operation of all members of 
the faculty and of the student staff an effort was made to interest 
all students in the school in submitting work of one kind or another 
to the editorial staff of the annual. This was done on the basic the- 
ory that it was desirable to have the largest possible amount of fac- 
ulty co-operation and of student participation. The success of the 
plan is attested by the fact that approximately 50 per cent of the 
student body actually did either submit material or perform some 
other service to the annual. As a result a much more widespread 
interest than usual soon became manifest. 

Three boys (two seniors and one junior) had been taught to 
operate the multigraph. The editor-in-chief, in conference with his 
staff and the advisory committee, had constructed an accurate 
dummy of the book. Thus, as soon as material began to come in, it 
was reviewed, culled, and edited, and the actual work of printing 
started. There were no delays in waiting for material to come in 
according to page sequence, since the dummy showed exactly what 
was to go on each page of the book. Thus any selected piece of work 
could be printed as soon as it had been reviewed and edited. On 
pages on which pictures were to appear the headings or footings 
were printed and space left for mounting the pictures. 

The production and mounting of the pictures was one of the 
most interesting jobs of all. An assistant teacher of science who 
was especially interested in photography volunteered to supervise 
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all photographic work. A few of the larger group pictures were 
made by the university photographer and the developed films were 
purchased approximately at cost for the annual. All other photo- 
graphic work consisted of snapshots taken by students with ordi- 
nary small cameras, the annual paying merely for the purchase and 
development of the films. 

The assistant teacher who had charge of this work organized a 
photographic committee of students and all films were turned over 
to this committee. With the co-operation of the teacher of science 
a dark room was set up and one hundred prints were made from 
each film. This work was facilitated by the loan of a printer by the 
store through which our photographic supplies were purchased, and 
by the construction of drying racks by the manual training depart- 
ment. 

These prints when dried were mounted directly upon the pages 
of the book, which, as has been stated, had already been prepared 
on the multigraph. The mounting of prints was done by the “dry 
mount” process. This work can be satisfactorily done with an ordi- 
nary heated flatiron, but again we were able to facilitate it by bor- 
rowing from the university photographer an old “dry mount” press. 
The prints when mounted by this process lie perfectly flat on the 
page and are prevented from curling or wrinkling. 

The pictures for the title and division pages were all printed 
from linoleum blocks designed and carved by members of the art 
classes. They were printed on a press owned by one of the local 
book stores. 

The cartoons, copies of cover pages of the Mainspring (the 
school newspaper-magazine), and a few miscellaneous drawings 
were made by students upon mimeotype stencils and were run off 
on the school’s mimeograph. The cover page was designed by a 
student, carved upon a lineoleum block by a student, and printed 
by students, and finally the pages were assembled, stapled, fitted 
into the covers and bound by students. The department of art edu- 
cation in the University rendered material assistance in the bind- 
ing of the book, two teachers and several University students co- 
operating in this work. 

My chief purpose in describing in such detail the work done on 
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the annual is to point out the very significant fact that practically 
every bit of this work was done, not by paid printers and engravers, 
as is customary, but by means of simple equipment available to al- 
most any school which will make the effort to obtain it, and by a 
large number of students and teachers of the school working to- 
gether. 

The significance of this is threefold. It lies first in the real edu- 
cational values attaching to such a co-operative project; second, in 
the intimacy of appeal which the completed work holds for the stu- 
dents, and especially for the comparatively large number who ac- 
tually had a share in it; and third, in the fostering of a very real 
spirit of genuine and intimate co-operative enterprise between the 
faculty and the student body. 

Thus far I have been concerned with describing those features 
involved in the actual production of the book. Let us now turn to 
the equally essential matter of financing the production. 

From a practical standpoint this problem is probably more 
acute in general than any other one involved. I have stated as a 
fundamental premise that the annual ought to be self-supporting. 
We set out to realize this aim. 

The only sources of revenue were uniform charges of two dol- 
lars for group pictures of classes or organizations and the receipts 
from sales. It was possible to estimate closely the probable reve- 
nues from these two sources, and the student business manager, in 
co-operation with the teacher of commercial subjects, prepared 
such an estimate. Prices on the various stock and materials needed 
were then obtained and a simple tentative budget prepared. We 
found it possible to purchase practically everything except photo- 
graphic supplies at wholesale prices, and even on these we were able 
to obtain a substantial discount. Thus we were able to keep ex- 
penses within the limit of anticipated income. 

The final gross total cost of producing the hundred copies of 
this issue of the Tiger Claw was $77.98, as against $483 for 1926— 
27 and $575 for 1924-25. These figures need no comment. The 
fact that the issue was oversubscribed by more than twenty-five 
copies (this is the first time that an oversubscription has ever oc- 
curred) testifies to the interest which the book held for the student 
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body in general. Finally, since we had made our estimate of income 
as conservative as possible, it was found that there was left on hand 
a balance of about $40 after all bills had been paid. Twenty-two 
dollars of this balance was subsequently spent in the purchase of 
the kodak printer and the dry mount press which had been bor- 
rowed. These items of equipment are now the permanent property 
of the Tiger Claw and there still remains a balance of over $15 as 
a starter for the work next year. 

The itemized account of incomes and expenditures is as fol- 
lows: 


Cash receipts: 





Sales—g4 copies . : ; : . $94.00 
Sales—pictures , : ; ‘ ‘ 19.70 
Miscellaneous : , ; ‘ 3.66 
Total receipts . ' ; ; ‘ ' $117.36 
Expenses: 
Art . ‘ ‘ , ; , : ‘ II.IO 
Printing . ‘ ; ; : ‘ ‘ 12.72 
Photography . ‘ , , . - 43.60 
Binding . ; ; : ; ‘ , 8.61 
Miscellaneous ‘ , ; . ' 1.95 
Total cost . ‘ ‘ ‘ P ‘ , 77.98 
Profit . ‘ . : , ‘ ‘ ; $39.38 


I wish particularly to remind the reader again that the finan- 
cial success which I have described was accomplished without the 
sale of one penny’s worth of advertising space. The book carries no 
advertising matter whatever. Heretofore advertising has paid never 
less than 50 per cent, and usually more, of the gross total cost of the 
book. In 1926-27 the revenue from this source alone was more 
than two and one-half times the total cost of the annual in 1927-28. 

Also, prior to 1927—28 the annual has always sold for $2 a 
copy. This year, because of the tremendous decrease in cost of 
production, we were able to sell it for exactly half the former price. 
We hope that it may be possible in the future to make a still further 
reduction, though this probably cannot be done immediately. 

In summary, the plan of this “new annual” seems to meet the 
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criteria laid down at the beginning of this article more completely 
at every point than did the traditional annual. It has demonstrated 
its greater interest and appeal to its clientéle. It practically neces- 
sitates a cordial co-operation between and among both faculty and 
student body. It involves active participation by a larger number 
of students and teachers than formerly took part. It reduces the 
cost of the book tremendously and at the same time enhances its 
value in the eyes of the students. It makes it possible for the book 
to be sold at a greatly reduced price and still more than pay for it- 
self without the solicitation of <dvertisements. It thus renders itself 
acceptable to the business men of the community, to whom it might 
otherwise be objectionable. 

I have become an enthusiastic advocate of the high-school an- 
nual if it is produced along the lines which I have indicated. In this 
way it has been removed from the realm of disproportionately high 
finance. Most of its objectionable features have been removed, and 
its educational value as a training project and co-operative enter- 
prise for a large part of the student body and faculty I believe to 
be large. 





APPLIED TACTICS IN TEACHING LITERATURE 
THE GtLory TRAIL 
H. Y. MOFFETT 


In spite of the common notion that ballads are interesting to 
pupils in the junior high school, teachers often find their classes 
lacking in enthusiasm for the “old stuff.” Many of them feel that 
the old ballads are silly. It is true, of course, that young people 
ought to enjoy this primitive form of literature. The chief trouble 
is that we take too much for granted; we fail to take time enough 
to develop interest and to supply essential backgrounds. The peo- 
ple who were entertained by the old ballads knew all the associated 
details as intimately as modern youth knows that the Mountie al- 
ways gets his man or that a vamp is not necessarily part of a shoe. 
Probably the best way for us to introduce literature of this sort is 
to begin with something that is not too remote and then work back, 
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not too hastily. Fortunately, we have ballads dealing with native 
American conditions and figures, such as we find in Lomax’s Cow- 
boy Songs and Other Frontier Ballads. Many of these, of course, 
are quite unsuitable; we must use some judgment. A little crude- 
ness does not matter so much; the chief thing we are after is life. 

No figure of romance or of actual life is more intriguing than 
the cowboy. Most boys and girls know a good deal about him. The 
movies and Zane Grey—that writer whose great service to Ameri- 
can youth some teachers of English fail to appreciate—have seen 
to that. Nor does it matter greatly that many of the prevalent no- 
tions about the romantic cowboy are erroneous; it is doubtless no 
more serious to idealize a figure of American history than to do the 
same thing with a cutthroat of ancient Britain or a bandit of Not- 
tinghamshire. 

One of the best of the cowboy ballads for school reading is 
Badger Clark’s “The Glory Trail.” Whereas most of the ballads of 
our native minstrelsy were composed by nameless individuals pos- 
sessed of more zeal than poetic talent, and printed, if at all, in ob- 
scure newspaper columns, this one was the work of a man who de- 
serves the name of poet. It is rather good verse. At the same time 
it has so much reality that it quickly became a favorite with the 
cowboys themselves. Their minstrels made their singing version of 
it, called ““High-Chin Bob,” and they still sing it. Mr. Lomax, who 
got this version from the cowboys, printed it in his Songs of the 
Cow Camp and Cattle Trail, ignorant of the fact that it was Badger 
Clark’s. “Clark,” says Louis Untermeyer, “is one of the few men 
who have lived to see their work become a part of folk-lore, many 
of his songs having been adapted and paraphrased by the cowboys 
who have made them their own.” Mr. Clark recently informed the 
writer that the yarn was entirely original, its only inspiration being 
the report that a cowboy had roped a bobcat.’ 

It is necessary to begin by talking about the old-time ranching 
days and the circumstances and customs of the cattle men, drawing 
as much from the pupils as possible. My own pupils have given me 

* The poem is in Clark’s volume entitled Sun and Saddle Leather, published by 


Richard K. Badger. It may also be found in Untermeyer’s Modern American Poetry 
and other collections of recent American verse. 
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much information about long-horn steers, the “creasing” of wild 
horses, and other interesting matters. Such facts as the following 
must be provided or elicited. The Mogollons (pronounced Muggy- 
yones) are mountains in central Arizona. The only lion in the 
United States is, of course, the mountain lion or cougar. These ani- 
mals have been roped often enough; Zane Grey has a book called 
Roping Lions in the Grand Canyon. But the job ordinarily requires 
two ropers; the hero of our ballad not only roped his beast single- 
handed, but attempted to drag it to death afterward. The point of 
the yarn is that he bit off more than he could chew but kept on 
chewing nevertheless. Mavericks are cattle that have never been 
branded, usually young cattle. It is the business of the cowboy 
who finds a maverick on the range to brand it. The topic of brands 
is most interesting. You will find it necessary to bring this discus- 
sion to a timely ending before too much of the period has slipped 
away. 

Then the teacher may pass out copies of the poem and read it 
aloud from beginning to end, while the pupils try to visualize the 
action. If the reading is respectably done, the class will like it and 
will be glad to examine the ballad more closely. This is what hap- 
pened in one class. 

Teacher: Notice, now, how the hero is introduced. Here lies 
the lion, full of good beef and picking his teeth, and here comes an 
ambitious young man who is looking for trouble. 

When on the picture who should ride, 
A-trippin’ down the slope, 
But High-Chin Bob, with sinful pride 
And mav’rick-hungry rope. 
How does that cow pony come down the hill? 

Pupil: A-trippin’. 

Teacher: Is that the right word? 

Pupil: It sure is; that’s the way a pony would come down a hill 
where there was a lot of loose rocks. 

Teacher: What do you make of the man’s name? 

Pupil (as all the class stick out their chins): He’s proud and 
kind of stuck on himself, that’s what it means. 

Teacher: Yes, with sinful pride, not too modest. Does this 
pride of Bob’s have anything to do with the story? 
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Pupil: Why, yes, it’s his pride that makes him want to try this 
stunt. He thought he would be a famous hero if he could do this. 

Teacher: We learn that Bob had a rope. Do you know any 
other names for the cowboy’s rope? 

Pupil: Lasso. 

Pupil: Lariat. 

Teacher: Wilma, won’t you look up those two words? If Iam 
not mistaken, you will find both of them on the same page of Web- 
ster’s Collegiate. 

The class seems to be interested in the fact that the Spanish 
lasso comes from the same Latin word as our word Jace, and that 
la reata means the rope. The teacher observes that the wild horses 
and cattle of the Southwest were descendants of animals belonging 
to the Spaniards, and that consequently many of the words used by 
our cowboys were of Spanish origin. For example, the word volta, 
akin to revolve, means a twist or turn; dally, in the refrain of the 
third stanza, means the twist of the rope around the saddle horn 
which keeps the rope taut when in use. This expression appears to 
be a corruption of de la volta. 

Teacher: Notice that compound adjective used to modify rope. 
What’s the meaning? 

Pupil: Why, that Bob’s rope is just itching to rope a maverick 
or anything that comes along. 

Teacher: Do you see any reason why his rope should be itchy? 

Pupil: He says he is top-rope of the Lazy J; I guess he thinks 
he is the champion roper. 

Teacher: Exactly. Soldiers call the first sergeant of a company 
the top-sergeant. Bob is riding his “top-hawse,” and he is “top- 
rope” of his ranch. Now what position would J take if it were lazy? 

Pupil: Oh! Why, it would lie down on its back, like this. 

The pupil goes to the board and sketches the brand. There is 
a brief discussion of brands and the methods which cattle thieves 
used in altering them. A pupil who has lived in the West shows the 
Rocking R and the Swinging V and explains how the first could be 
transformed into the Circle R and the second into the Turkey 
Track. The teacher produces a copy of Seton’s Wild Animals I 
Have Known and exhibits pictures of brands and other interesting 
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things, casually shedding a little propaganda for “The Pacing Mus- 
tang.” Other books are mentioned by pupils, among them Will 
James’s Smoky and Zane Grey’s The Vanishing American; pupils 
promise to bring copies to lend others. The girls are as much inter- 
ested in these as the boys are. The teacher ruthlessly puts an end 
to this interlude. 

Teacher: Reading on, we notice that in each of the refrains a 
different verb is used to show how Bob spoke. In the first one we 
have 

“Oh, glory be to me,” says he. 


What verb is used in the second refrain, and why is it chosen? 
Pupil: Laughs he. Bob feels good because he is on his way; he 
thinks he is going to be a great hero. 
Teacher: What is it in the next one? 
Pupil: Grunts. He sees it is harder than he thought it would be. 
Teacher: Please read that aloud, Carl? 
Pupil: 
“Oh, glory be to me,” grunts he. 
“This glory trail is rough, 
Yet even till the Judgment Morn 
I'll keep this dally ’round the horn, 
For never any hero born 
Could stop to holler: ‘Nuff!’ ” 


Teacher: He finds that it is a tough contract, but still he is de- 
termined to go through with it. Next time he sighs it; in the last 
stanza he yells it out in a crazy manner. You can easily follow that. 
Now all of you read through the stanza that begins with the three 
suns. See if you can decide just what it says about the suns and 
the stars. 

Pupil: It must mean three days have passed. 

Pupil: Oh, that’s crazy; it couldn’t be that long! 

Teacher: Rubbish! That is a ballad, a yarn about a mythical 
hero. Do you suppose all the marvels told about King Arthur and 
Robin Hood actually happened? You might as well kick because 
some of the exploits of Baron Munchausen or Paul Bunyan don’t 
seem quite reasonable! What I want you to get, if you can, is this 
point about the suns and the stars. Look at it again. 
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This seems too deep for the class, and so the teacher reads: 
Three suns had rode their circle home 
Beyond the desert’s rim, 
And turned their star-herds loose to roam 
The ranges high and dim. 


Teacher: The suns are compared to range-riders who come 
back to the ranch at night and turn their horses loose to graze, and 
the stars are the horses in “the deep fields of the sky.” Those are 
pretty good lines; they tell us in poetic language that three days 
have passed, sure enough. But High-Chin Bob is still determined 
to carry on. What glued him to his “hawse’’? 

Pupil: Pride. 

Teacher: What kept driving him on? 

Pupil: Glory. 

Teacher: Read the next refrain, please, Kenneth. 

Pupil: 

“Oh, glory be to me,” sighs he. 

“He kaint be drug to death. 
But now I know beyond a doubt 
Them heroes I have read about 
Was only fools that stuck it out 

To end of mortal breath.” 


Teacher: Now there is an idea. For all his irregular grammar, 
Bob is a man of books. There is a reference to his reading in an 
earlier stanza. Now he has reached a conclusion about this hero 
business. Is it true? Was it true, for instance, of Columbus? 

Pupil: Yes. 

Pupil: No, sir, he wasn’t any fool! 

Teacher: Did he stick it out? 

Pupil: Yes, he did, but he wasn’t a fool. 

Teacher: How about a few more heroes? How about Washing- 
ton? Lincoln? 

Pupil: Well, they stuck it out, too, but you can’t say they were 
fools. 

Teacher: Lindbergh, then. Didn’t some people call him the 
Flying Fool? 

(Sensation. Five or six try to talk at once. These youngsters 
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know the exact significance of this live Americanism. The teacher 
breaks into the clamor.) 

Teacher: No doubt a better way to put it is this: the hero 
often looks like a fool to people who cannot see as far as he can. 
But he believes in himself and in what he is doing and so, as Bob 
says, sticks it out to end of mortal breath. 

Pupil: Bob ought to have had another man to help him. When 
we were out in the Capitan Mountains, two men roped a bear, and 
they pulled on him till they choked him down, and they tied a piece 
of wood in his mouth in back of his tushes, and they tied him up so 
he couldn’t do anything. 

Teacher: That very same trick, except that it is done with a 
big wolf, is told in this book [Wild Animals I Have Known]. But 
Bob didn’t want any help; he congratulated himself that ‘all med- 
dling hands are far away.” He longed to do such a great deed as 
had never been done before by any man. The last stanza shows 
that he lived up to his own notion of a hero. The cowboys’ singing 
version goes a step further. It tells us that if we should go up there 
in the Mogollons at night, we should see and hear them going yet. 
Man, horse, and lion are all ghosts, but the rider’s chin is still held 
high. And so Bob has his eternal fame. 





JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LITERATURE AND READING 
STELLA S. CENTER 

In planning the course in literature and reading, what are some 
of the considerations to be kept in mind by the supervisor of Eng- 
lish in the junior high school? 

A brief summary of a few contributions to this subject of lit- 
erature and reading in the junior high school are given here in an- 
swer to that question, with some details and suggestions drawn 
from my recent attempt to provide reading for junior high school 
pupils. It matters little whether the pupils are found in the seventh 
and eighth years of the elementary school, in the junior high school, 
or in the first year of a four-year senior high school. I prefer to think 
of them as children in the seventh, eighth, and ninth years of their 
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school experience, with a chronological age ranging from about 
eleven to fifteen. 
The subject, ‘““A Course in Literature and Reading in the Junior 

High School,” suggests the following outline: 

1. The literature to be read in class period 

2. A program of home reading: that is, books to be read extensively, includ- 
ing a great variety of material of the work type and recreational type 

. A program of instruction to make pupils more expert in using the tool of 
reading than they usually become in the first six years of the elementary 
school 

4. The kind of textbooks that lend themselves to the accomplishment of a 

program of reading and literature 
5. Examinations 
6. Literary clubs, and other extra-curricular activities 


Ww 


7. Book reports 


The chief consideration is the literature actually read and dis- 
cussed in class by a group made up of the teacher and pupils. If this 
phase of the work is successful, other phases are usually successful, 
too, for it supplies the incentive to succeed in other phases. The 
chief aim of the course in literature is to enable the pupil to get 
hearty enjoyment out of literature that is charged with the truth of 
human experience. If the pupil enjoys the literature, he compre- 
hends it; it is not too mature in content or in style. If he enjoys it, 
he will “read creatively”; he will experience literature; that is, he 
will get a “‘sense of the living experience.” If he enjoys literature, 
he will be ambitious to develop greater skills in reading, so that he 
may explore literature further. If he enjoys literatuer, home read- 
ing is a problem of guidance only. The purpose of the course in 
literature is to make the pupil regard a good book as a friend with 
whom he delights to associate. The pupil’s enjoyment of literature 
wisely selected is the chief aim of the course in the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth years. The teacher’s chief work is getting the children 
and the right books in contact. 

It is in systematic class work that pupils get the right basic 
meaning from what they read, that their taste is formed, and that 
they come to an understanding of the more important values in lit- 
erature. There should be much reading of English classics, with 
little analysis, in order that habits of application may be estab- 
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lished. Chesterton remarked that good books must not be “worried 
to exhaustion before a class; let us move with some directness 
through good books, hoping and working for a little more ample 
realization all the time.” 

What are the considerations that guide wise selection in the 
junior high school? In the seventh, eighth, and ninth years, the 
pupil is conscious of expanding life; he needs literature in harmony 
with this sense of expanding life; he needs books that are true to 
the truth of human experience. He is restless and longs for change. 
He is full of curiosity and loves adventure. He worships the heroic 
and finds much satisfaction in the right kind of biography. For- 
tunately, literature teems with materials that appeal to the growing 
boy and girl and satisfy this sense of expanding life. To select the 
literature successfully adapted to a grade or class is the literature 
teacher’s chief responsibility. 

The criteria for selecting materials for recreational reading are 
enumerated by Mr. Sterling A. Leonard in the Twenty-fourth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education (1925): 

1. The books should be of undoubted value. 
2. The contents should be within reach of the child’s imagination. 
3. The materials selected must appeal to the immediate interests of the child. 
4. There should be a wide range of selection: 
a) As to experinece. 
b) As to moods to which the selection appeals. 
c) As to countries and people. 
d) As to difficulty. 
5. The illustrations should be good. 

Certain books have proved their value as junior high school 
material. Pupils like them and get real enjoyment from reading 
them. A few titles may be mentioned. 

Certain novels of James Fennimore Cooper, relentlessly 
abridged (not re-written) to speed up the action; for example, The 
Pathfinder presents valid pictures of life out of doors, of scouting, 
of hair-breadth escapes from danger, greatly to be preferred to 
books by Harold Bell Wright and Oliver Curwood and those ob- 
viously manufactured books about scouting, which do not build up 
good taste or a right sense of values. 

Stewart Edward White laid all youth under obligation to him 
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when he wrote Daniel Boone, Wilderness Scout. Hamlin Garland’s 
Boy Life on the Prairie is a faithful transcript of life; it is full of 
rather grim reality, but is invested with wholesome sentiment and 
humor and tender recollection that lift the story of a childhood to a 
high literary plane. 

No program of junior high school English can afford to omit 
Robinson Crusoe, which too deserves relentless cutting if its mes- 
sage to the junior high school is not obscured. The story crowded 
with excitement has half a world as background, though most of 
the incidents took place on a lonely island. The young reader gets 
pleasure vicariously out of Crusoe’s activities, by which he houses, 
feeds, and clothes himself, defends himself from danger, and at- 
tacks his enemies with success. 

Not only should the junior high school pupil orientate himself 
in the world of today, but he should through reading see modern 
life in perspective. The best prescription for this need is historical 
fiction, dynamic in content and style. The White Company, Quen- 
tin Durward, and The Black Arrow not only provide adventure 
against a background of richly woven medieval life, but they recon- 
struct the adventures of youth as modern in spirit as the youth of 
today; the only difference is that of background. Junior high school 
pupils of today regard Richard Shelton, Quentin Durward, and 
Allyne Edricson as comrades and fellow-knights, struggling against 
an old established order that permitted them too little freedom and 
opportunity. Youth finds much in common with youth. 

Another type of reading meets with a ready response from the 
junior high school; it is genuinely compelling literature presenting 
great moral and spiritual crises that involve an ethical choice, with- 
out preaching or moralizing. No one who has witnessed a group of 
boys and girls involved in a discussion growing out of such reading 
can challenge its value. For instance, consider such selections as the 
firing of the hayrick in The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, or Michael 
Pupin’s description of his life as shepherd boy on the hills of Serbia, 
or Barrie’s comment on the death of Captain Scott at the South 
Pole. Such literature presents Ithuriel’s hour, “which will spring 
upon us soon or late.” But in this connection, it is wise for the 
teacher to remember the comment of the little girl who said, ““Moth- 
er, I think that I could understand, if you did not explain so much.” 
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Another body of literature to which present-day youth responds 
with enthusiasm is that which makes him better acquainted with the 
whole world. Acquaintance, understanding, toleration, liking, good 
will are steps that may some day lead us to the Parliament of Man, 
the Federation of the World, which Tennyson saw when he dipped 
into the future. The junior high school pupil needs to be introduced 
to other present-day civilizations and modes of living, to free him 
from prejudice, bigotry, and intolerance, and to make of him a citi- 
zen of the world, while he remains loyal to his own country. 

Curriculum-makers do much with comparative literature in the 
elementary grades and in college, but in the intermediate years the 
tendency has been marked to limit a pupil’s reading to British and 
American literature. Fortunately, our study of the needs of the 
adolescent child has led us to make available in textbooks, in good 
English translation, stories by Panzini, Mme. Sugimoto, Selma 
Lagerlof, Edmund de Amicis, and thus establish in the mind of the 
young reader the indisputable fact that the world does interlock. 

Chapters from published biographies, particularly those pre- 
senting the period of youth, are stimulating to the junior high school 
reader and help him to discover himself as well as the world. Chap- 
ters of such biographies as those of Anna Howard Shaw, James 
John Davis, Hamlin Garland, Robert Underwood Johnson, Selma 
Lagerlof, Walter Hines Page, John Burroughs, and others provide 
material that satisfies every requirement of literature and at the 
same time help the pupil to evaluate life-experiences rightly. 

Poetry, drama, and short-story are so rich in suggestion that 
the supply of available materials is literally inexhaustible. The one- 
act play is a convenient unit for the young reader; care should be 
taken, however, in selecting the one-act play to avoid those that 
present a mature and sophisticated treatment of life. Such plays as 
The Taming of the Shrew, The Comedy of Errors, and A Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream are full of humor and even nonsense, so neces- 
sary in providing a balanced ration for the junior high school age. 

It is not so much a question of providing the pupils with varied 
literary types as it is one of giving the junior high school child what 
his age and development require. This means a literature program 
full of variety, with a judicious mixture of classic and modern lit- 
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erature, designed to enrich his life. “Literature must,” to quote 
Professor Franklin Bobbitt, “present a clear window through which 
one can look out upon existence.” If it fulfils these requirements, it 
will provide the junior high school pupil with literary enjoyment. 

The junior high school pupil needs apart from his course in lit- 
erature a definitely organized program of reading that will develop 
skills in reading. Such a program will include selections from litera- 
ture as well as reading materials of the work type. In such a course, 
the obvious purpose is to perfect the tool of reading and give the 
pupil greater skill in the use of the tool. Much that should be done 
in the course in reading is mistakenly attempted in the course in 
literature, with the result that the reading of literature fails to 
achieve its chief objective—enjoyment. 

Difficulties in the way of comprehension of the young reader 
have already been ably set forth by students of education. The ob- 
jectives of a reading program have been adequately stated: 





1. Word-mastery 
. Acquiring general information to help in the interpretation of 
background 
. Ability to read to get the thought as a whole—the drift or trend 
of an article 
4. Ability to grasp details, to get exact information. To attempt to 
combine the course in reading and the course in literature is to 
destroy literary enjoyment. 


NO 


Ww 


In a program of reading to develop specific skills, such as read- 
ing for essential details, or to get the central idea, or to make a sum- 
mary, or to visualize what is read, the materials may be drawn from 
the so-called “classics” of various types and appeals, and also from 
the work-type reading material. It seems inadvisable to confuse 
the two programs—the program of reading to develop reading skills 
and the literature program whose aim is recreation. Different pe- 
riods of the day, different textbooks, and a different technique are 
necessary for the two programs. The course in literature should 
keep in mind the objectives of developing taste and attitudes and 
stimulating the pupil to define his personal reactions to what he has 
read. After securing greater skills in reading, the pupil will read 
his literature with clearer comprehension and finer appreciation. 
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At the end of the junior high school period, the pupil should be 
able not only to comprehend the essential meaning of chapters of 
books, but should have acquired a good pace in reading. In addi- 
tion, he should have a fair measure of expertness in using simple 
reference books; he should develop skill in meeting the reading dif- 
ficulties in his other textbooks; he should use intelligently the vari- 
ous sections of a book: the preface, the introduction, the table of 
contents, the appendix, the glossary, the index. 

Closely related to the question of enjoyment is that of editorial 
material of textbooks. There seem to be two clearly defined schools. 
One insists on no editorial assistance or comment in a literature text, 
only the text being required. Another follows every selection with 
suggestions for study, so that we have a thin trickle of text and 
masses of editorial suggestion, with the literature and editorial 
comment and suggestion so closely related that it is difficult to say 
where one leaves off and the other begins. 

The question of the pupil’s convenience and enjoyment furnish 
the answer, as a rule, to the question: How much editorial material 
should be included in a literature text? The literature textbook 
should approximate as closely as possible in style and format the 
kind of book that cultured adults buy for their own library. They 
like books that can be handled conveniently; books that have 
good type; typographical arrangement that invites the eye; a book 
that opens easily; a book that is durable; a book with artistic il- 
lustrations that illuminate the text. The Twenty-fourth Yearbook 
says (p. 166): “If notes, glossaries, or explanations are necessary, 
let them be put in the back of the book.” In this way the main part 
of the literature text will duplicate the makeup of books which we 
select for our libraries. Literature texts should be unified in con- 
tent; that is, a text may be a book of stories, or of poems, or of 
plays, or a single long novel. 

How much editorial assistance should the editor of a literature 
text provide? Whatever will enable the child to read with enjoyment 
—in fact, what the wise and skilful teacher would provide if there 
were time to assemble it and present it. But we must help students 
to become independent of their teachers. However, many schools 
are so lacking in equipment, even dictionaries, that the only ex- 
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pedient thing to do is to make all reference material needed for the 
appreciation and enjoyment of a selection from literature a part of 
the literature text, placing it as a rule unobstrusively in the back of 
the book. 

This type of literature text is not adapted to the program of 
reading, which needs questions and suggestions to develop the read- 
er’s skills in reading, in close connection with the reading materials. 
The text in reading is a manual of instruction in procedure. Its pur- 
pose varies greatly from a textbook in literature. No English pro- 
gram is complete without both texts. 

The fourth phase of a course in literature is ample provision for 
home and library reading. The program should be a varied one with 
ample opportunities for wide choice in the fields of literature and 
reading already enumerated. The home-reading program should be 
as varied as the child’s interests and tastes and possibilities. It 
should preserve a good balance between the classics and the work- 
type kind of reading. The chief purposes are fixing good reading 
habits and exploring new fields of thought and action. According to 
Dr. Hall, it is “the age of skipping and sampling, of pressing the 
keys lightly.” The dominating policy is that of free reading in 
abundance under skilful and sympathetic guidance. 

The National Council a year ago appointed a committee to 
work on a home-reading list for junior high schools. The committee 
hopes to have the list ready for publication at the next meeting of 
the Council in 1929, and would be grateful for suggestions, as to 
titles, format, classification—in fact, any detail that will make the 
list useful to the teacher and attractive (and therefore useful) to 
the pupil. 

My experience favors the most flexible and informal type of 
book report—the kind of comment on books one hears in groups of 
people, a general comment followed by a specific comment on what 
is most appealing to the reader—never the wearying details of the 
entire story. 

In Walton High School, book reports take the form of informal 
classroom discussion, and a brief record, hardly more than a nota- 
tion, on a home reading card. On this card are spaces for the pupil’s 
name, kind of course taken, purpose after graduation, home room 
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or section number, and the name of the teacher of English in succes- 
sive terms. There are ruled spaces for a list of the titles read, au- 
thor, number of pages, classification, date of reading, and comment. 
The space for comment is limited—purposely limited. The pupils 
are urged to consider carefully what the comment on each book 
shall be and to discard trite, stereotyped phrases. Specific, exact 
words are substituted. On the whole, the comments are remarkably 
sincere. 

Following are a few comments by pupils, not censored by the 
instructor: 
Lorna Doone—A country boy loves a girl of high rank. 
Greyfriars Bobby—Adventures of a dog; his love for his master. 
Ramona—Story of the hardships of a lover until he meets his beloved. 
So Big—Country school-teacher’s adventure as a truck-driver’s wife. 
Broad Highway—Story of a man who seeks adventure and life and finds love. 
The Glorious Adventure—Engaging young man’s adventures in Greece. 
Luck of Roaring Camp—A child changes the spirit of a camp. 
Tillie: A Mennonite Maid—Struggle for education against great odds. 
Story of a Pioneer Woman—A woman who wasn’t afraid. 
Miss Lula Bett—A drudge finds herself. 
Hugh Wynne—Story of the drawbacks of a Quaker’s son, with the Revolution 

as a background. 





A potent agency for spreading the gospel of literature is the lit- 
erary club. In fact, the more closely the procedure of a class in lit- 
erature approximates the comfortable, give-and-take conversational 
tone of a club meeting, the better for the class in literature. 

The use of objective tests in literature and of standardized tests 
in reading and English essentials has already been adequately pre- 
sented at Council meetings and may be omitted from this discussion. : 

Ample provision should be made for individual differences in 
the reading ability of pupils in the same class or group, even where 
the groups are fairly homogeneous. One school groups pupils on the 
basis of a test in mental ability and ability to read as measured on a 
reading scale. But it is almost impossible to effect any grouping that 
does not present considerable variation in ability. 

This variation in ability demands variation in materials—a sit- 
uation to be met by a textbook on reading that includes materials of 
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the recreational type and the work-reading type and also by a col- 
lection of classics that provide a rich variety of material with small 
outlay of money. A body of such literature textbooks permits mul- 
tiple assignments and thus provides for individual differences. 

We have only begun to give fair treatment to the child mentally 
retarded. We still have a long journey ahead of us in determining 
suitable materials and the best teaching procedure. We have ac- 
cepted failure from the slow-learning pupil, without responding to 
the obligation to help him make all the improvement of which he 
was capable. 

The city of Denver has set the pace for us in its attempt to deal 
justly with the slow-learning junior high school pupil. The mental 
ages of junior high school pupils in Denver range from twelve years 
and five months in the entering class to fifteen years and five months 
in the latter half of the ninth year. 

The Denver Public Schools Bulletin (November, 1928) con- 
tains a report on an experiment in remedial reading. It states: 

Pupils in junior high schools who are thirteen or fourteen years old with 
mental ages of eleven and twelve and reading ages two years still lower can be 
greatly benefited by instruction in remedial reading. 

The median improvement under five months of remedial instruction [in 
the spring of 1927] was equivalent to the average improvement made by normal 
pupils in two years and seven months. 

Last June the Research Department of Denver found that out 
of an entering (September) class of 1,831 pupils, there were 509 
pupils whose mental ages were below that required to do successful 
seventh-year work. Of this group of 509, there were 45 who had a 
mental age of nine years. 

Denver set to work at once to make the junior high school a 
profitable experience for these 509 pupils. It met the situation with 
differentiation—differentiation of subject matter, teaching, proce- 
dure, textbooks, kind of course. 

It seems especially imperative to develop reading skills in the 
slow-learning pupil. A high correlation exists between reading 
ability and mental ability. 

The same necessity exists in our senior high schools. Walton 
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High School in New York City draws its entering class not only 
from its own Junior Department but also from various junior high 
schools in the borough. A survey of the entering class, September, 
1928, made by means of Terman’s Intelligence Test, revealed that 
out of 851 pupils applying for admission to the tenth year, there 
were 134 with an I.Q. below 90. We attempt to solve the problem 
in the Department of English by means of differentiating instruc- 
tion, assignments, and textbooks. Every pupil, regardless of abil- 
ity, receives a mimeographed sheet in connection with every litera- 
ture text assigned for class study. The sheet is a study outline, 
divided into three sections, A, B, and C. Every pupil is expected to 
accomplish the A section; most pupils achieve both A and B. The 
C assignment suggests various ways of enriching the curriculum; 
that is, activities in reading and composition, trips to museums, art 
galleries, the theater, and places of historical and literary interest. 
This study outline simplifies the teacher’s work and invites each pu- 
pil to work according to her individual ability. The teachers of 
Walton think that the mimeographed sheets stimulate pupils to do a 
little reaching. 

In conclusion, the success of the whole course in literature de- 
pends largely on having a teacher who reads widely, who reads with 
zest; who is capable of enthusiasms about books, whose enthusiasm 
is infectious, who has re-read the traditional classics recently, whose 
mode of living includes some provision for coming in contact with 
new books. Like Chaucer’s preacher, the teacher of literature must 
“lure to bright worlds, and lead the way.” Acquaintance with the 
material precedes all discussion of curriculum and method. Miss 
Annie Carroll Moore said, in a recent address: 


Responsibility must ever rest upon teachers to become continuous readers if 
they would influence the reading of children who come and go each year, pre- 
paring them by natural association with books, new and old, to discover in their 
own good time their own masters of literature and to take nothing about read- 
ing on hearsay. 


If teachers of literature are to select literary experiences for 
their pupils, they must first themselves have vital literary experi- 
ences. They must have, besides, criteria of literary excellence. 
They must regard books as Joseph Conrad did: 
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’ Of all the inanimate objects, of all men’s creations, books are the nearest 
to us, for they contain our very thought, our ambitions, our indignations, our 
illusions, our fidelity to truth, and our persistent leaning towards error. 


To quote Professor Thomas: 
The English teacher more than any other teacher in the high school, is 
capable of becoming a stimulating mentor for his pupils. In his office of inter- 
preter of fiction, essay, and poetry, he meets directly or indirectly most of the 
problems that have vexed or are vexing the world. And while it is of course 
idle for us to assume that he can solve these perplexities, he can direct and 
stimulate thought that may in time lead to a broader view and to a firmer con- 
viction. 
But before he can play the réle of interpreter, he must put on “the 
shoes of swiftness and the cap of darkness and walk invisible like 
fern-seed” in the world of thought and imagination. 

A teacher of English in the junior high school is a powerful fac- 
tor in determining the future of a child. The responsibility is great, 
but so are the compensations. 








INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION—SOME BLIND ALLEYS 
S. D. STEPHENS 

Recently my name was linked with a statement that one of the 
great advantages of the Dalton plan is that it is practically fool- 
proof. Since I have never said any such thing, I felt the debater’s 
urge to make a rebuttal, and that rebuttal has grown, or degenerat- 
ed, into this discussion of the ways in which experiments in individ- 
ual instruction may prove futile not only because of the blunders of 
fools, but also because of the mistakes of those far higher in the 
scale of intelligence. I am not, however, concerning myself with the 
Dalton plan, nor with any specific and labeled plan of individualiza- 
tion, but rather with the whole movement to present the learning 
activities to the pupil in such a way as to enable him to perform 
them and profit by them at a rate of speed set, at least partially, by 
his own ability and industry. In these experiments it seems to me 
that there are several bad tendencies which may waste much of the 
teacher’s time or devitalize the whole learning process. Though I 
have no desire to be dogmatic, I shall speak somewhat dogmatical- 
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ly, so that I may not waste too much of your time, nor devitalize 
what little learning you may get from these comments. 

First, the experiments in individual instruction are in danger of 
setting the technique at what we might call the lower levels of lan- 
guage learning. It is easy to prepare lessons for individual-progress 
plans which will provide drill on verb forms, the correction of com- 
mon errors, and other matters of form which, advisedly or not, we 
have long attempted to teach by isolated drill. It is much harder, 
however, to prepare lessons which, for example, will provide for the 
individual worker a thorough searching of his experience, and an 
enriching of that experience in preparation for the writing of a 
theme. It is harder, also, to present to the solitary worker or to one 
working in collaboration with a few others, the factors which must 
operate in his composition if he is to write and hence learn how to 
write a good paragraph. In a century of work with learning as a 
social adventure, we have learned something, though little, about 
this problem of teaching these matters of English which are some- 
what more complex than the do’s and the don’t’s of merely pre- 
scriptive teaching. We have, however, scarcely learned to adapt 
these elements of technique to individual practice, and there is 
danger that we may neglect them and do only what is easily done 
in our lesson-sheets and contracts and lists of goals. 

There is another danger in these drills. Educational theory 
seems to be advancing more and more toward the position that effi- 
cient learning results from a more or less complete act of thought— 
from a process which begins with the pupil’s interest in the problem, 
causes him to study the problem and set up hypothetical solutions, 
then to test these solutions to determine their adequacy, and finally 
to settle upon one solution of the problem as being most nearly ade- 
quate. All of our language behavior—our choice of words, our for- 
mation of sentences, and the rest—represents a learning which 
comes from some such process of reflective thinking. Now the dan- 
ger of too much adherence to drills is that we tend to ignore the early 
and valuable steps in the process of thought—tthose steps in which 
the pupil is to make the problem his own, to study it in all its as- 
pects, and to formulate methods of solution. Instead, we give a rule, 
a formula, a prescription. By doing so, we hurdle all the earlier diffi- 
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culties with the pupil in our arms, and we ask him merely to start 
with the rule which we or our teachers have formulated, and to ap- 
ply it to a set of examples. This application of the rule is the drill 
exercise; it is liable to result in a truncated sort of learning, and a 
learning which fails to function anywhere except in other drill exer- 
cises. Individual instruction is not unique in its liability to this 
tendency, but the ease with which drill exercises adapt themselves 
to the individual techniques makes especially dangerous this possi- 
bility that individual instruction will remain upon the lower levels 
of learning. 

The second great danger is that we may bury the teacher under 
the technique. Miss Parkhurst, in her discussions of the Dalton 
plan, has insisted that lessons should be prepared by the teacher 
who is to use them, and must be prepared anew for each use. In so 
far as the teachers are masters of their craft, this seems to me a 
perfect arrangement. As a means to the development of craftsman- 
ship, it seems likewise highly desirable. However, even the Dalton 
schools have not all followed their high-priestess in this matter, and 
other forms of individual lessons have been prepared for general 
use, rather than for use by their maker and with pupils which the 
maker has kept definitely in mind. If the teacher finds his phi- 
losophy of education in these lessons and comprehends fully their 
elements, the practical advantages of good ready-made lessons may 
outweigh their disadvantages, but, if the teacher is lost in the com- 
bination, the individual technique is a poor substitute for educa- 
tion. 

For the teacher must be the center of individual teaching pro- 
cedure, no matter what excellence we may some day achieve in the 
making of lessons. My own interest in individual instruction arises 
mainly from a belief that a well-developed technique of lesson- 
making will provide an opportunity for the teacher to do some real 
teaching, with individuals or small groups. When the pupils are 
all engaged in profitable activity; when the prepared lessons give 
the necessary information, reference items, and all other elements 
needed to bring that activity in due time to a fitting conclusion; 
and when that conclusion is in such form that the teacher can de- 
termine its adequacy without an unreasonable expenditure of time 
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or energy, then the teacher’s time and energy can be set to his real 
task—the task of teaching individuals or small groups, of finding 
and meeting their real needs, and, in short, of supplementing the 
paraphernalia of lessons or contracts with matter which is so near- 
ly unique that no system of lessons could be expected to supply 
it, or which is of such a nature that it must be supplied by a con- 
tact of personalities rather than by any array of printed words. We 
are, perhaps, coming to the ideal of Mark Hopkins and the log. 
Let us look for a moment to these conditions which may make 
possible this kind of individual contact between teacher and pupil, 
though I shall not attempt to say how we may provide a sufficient 
supply of Mark Hopkinses for the teacher’s end of the timber. 
The outstanding problem in this connection is the problem of 
providing the pupils with profitable activity which will result in a 
relatively small written product requiring inspection by the teach- 
er. It is easy to assign work to pupils, and the correction of the 
resulting papers is only a matter of time. But the teacher’s day 
consists of only twenty-four hours, and a normal number of pupils 
(if he is fortunate enough to have only a normal number) can pro- 
duce, during a class hour or an average laboratory session, far more 
wordage than a normal teacher can read. Many an experiment in 
the individualization of English work has been smothered under 
the growing pile of uncorrected papers on the teacher’s desk. What, 
then, are some of the possible means for reducing this danger? 
One method is the carefully prepared initial stimulus to the 
work. When a pupil is told simply to write a paragraph, he writes 
one in scarcely more time than the conscientious teacher may 
spend in trying to correct it or to direct its revision; and when 
thirty or forty pupils are writing thus, the teacher stays up nights 
to correct papers, or swings back to a class method, or gets mar- 
ried—if the teacher is of the sex that can find release in that way. 
When the pupil is told, however, after a suitable set of preliminary 
lessons, to write a paragraph on a specified topic sentence which is 
rich in its content and nice in its distinctions, and is told to develop 
that topic sentence according to certain methods, to use or to avoid 
certain constructions, to strive for a certain effect or to write for a 
certain audience, to revise and correct with certain ends in view— 
when, in short, we throw about the process of writing a body of 
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considerations which must be in the mind of the writer as he pro- 
ceeds, we retard the tendency of some pupils to be literary guinea 
pigs, and we make the process of writing a more valuable educa- 
tional exercise, since the process of composing touches more points 
in the pupil’s experience. Besides reducing the verbal output, we 
make for more easy correction of what product there is, for the 
teacher now has specific points to note, and if the pupil has not 
considered all the elements in the lesson, he may profitably be sent 
back to check his own work according to the specifications. So, as 
a first element in the saving of the teacher’s time, let us put down 
the careful preparation of the lesson, or contract, or other guide to 
the work. 

Another way of saving the teacher for real teaching is to make 
certain that the problem in the lesson is a real problem. The as- 
signment of a reading and a subsequent written lesson demanding 
nothing but memory or re-reading, though it may have some place 
in education, is scarcely a problem. The real problem, as difficult 
as the advancement of the pupils will warrant, provides profitable 
activity and makes it possible for the teacher to discover quickly 
whether the pupil has gone through the required thinking with 
beneficial results. 

Another little-used device is the précis or digest. Through it 
the results of reading an extended literary selection, or of varied 
study upon a topic, or the plans for a projected essay of greater 
length, or various other matters, may be checked by the instructor 
quickly and with as much justice as it would have been if a much 
longer report had been used to conceal the thought and tire the 
teacher. 

In the correction of drill work, many exercises developed in 
the marking of standard tests seem to offer promise. One is the use 
of stencils or templates which, when used on a printed or mimeo- 
graphed form, will expose at a glance the errors made in the exer- 
cise. Another, adapted to the correction of true-false tests and 
some other tests which control the response, is the arrangement 
of the questions so that the answers take a regular rhythm. My 
favorite runs in double threes—yes, yes, no; yes, yes, no; no, no, 
yes; no, no, yes; yes, no, yes; and so on with many other varia- 
tions. Correction of a set of papers like this is rapid and easy 
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because it is, so to speak, non-intellectual; and even teachers of 
English can afford to neglect the higher intellectual processes on 
occasion. 

Other devices might be mentioned if there were time. This 
whole problem of work designed for rapid and easy correction is 
of so great significance that many such devices must be worked 
out unless we are to lose the only indispensable element in the 
whole individual technique, the teacher himself. 

Finally, and too briefly, I should like to call your attention to 
another danger—the danger that we may think of individual in- 
struction as a mere vehicle of the content. If we think of indi- 
vidual methodology in English as something apart from what we 
are teaching, as a mere device for transmitting as many items of 
information as possible, or for making these items stick in the 
minds of the pupils as long as possible, we are in danger of return- 
ing to the idea that learning in our subject consists of a mere 
accumulation of inert facts, and to tear down the slowly develop- 
ing realization that language power and literary appreciation are 
a body of habits coming as a result of activity. If we can realize 
that individual instruction is not a mere carrier of whatever con- 
tent we may load it with, but is a way of school organization 
which provides a way of school life for the pupil, we shall use it 
differently. We shall cease to consider a course satisfactory which 
aims toward a collection of facts from books, or a mastery—a 
verbal mastery—of a set of rules. We shall refuse to accept the 
acquisition of a mass of skills and knowledges which are unrelated 
one to another, or to other elements of the child’s learning. We 
shall refuse to set up a certain name, whether it be Dalton or 
Winnetka or Howard or Ambridge or Burk, or the Contract or 
Goal or Work Unit to which all the orthodox must bow, but we 
shall make the principles of the various plans a part of the school 
life which we try to build up in our classrooms. We shall realize 
that we are teaching a different thing and shall get different results 
when we conduct our work with the freedom of the laboratory sys- 
tem, the flexibility offered by the individual lessons, and the per- 
sonal contacts made possible by a well-planned course. That 
different thing may be a facility in the student’s expression of his 
own ideas, a sense of responsibility, a greater initiative, an in- 
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creased interest in developing his own language power; or it may 
be something far less desirable if the teacher is not a craftsman. 
In any case, we must realize that the individual methods are ele- 
ments of craftsmanship which are important not merely if they 
are satisfactory substitutes for other satisfactory tools, but if they 
advance the work toward a result, a whole result, which is emi- 
nently better, as a whole, than could be achieved by any other 
instruments. If we set ourselves firmly in some such view as this, 
we may have hopes of avoiding many of the pitfalls which lie in 
the path of the worker in individual instruction. 





TEACHING A SON OF THE MIDDLE BORDER 
HELEN I. DAVIS 


To those younger Americans who wish to share in imagination the experi- 
ences of the men and women who cleared the forests and broke the prairie sod 
of the Mississippi valley——DEpICATION OF HAMLIN GARLAND’s A Son of the 
Middle Border. 

It does not require a very deep understanding of modern youth 
to discover that in his imagined future, after the fortune is made 
either over the counter or in the law, extensive travel holds a con- 
spicuous place. With this and the common ignorance of the geog- 
raphy of our county outside the limits of the residential borough in 
mind, the teacher decided to present Hamlin Garland’s story via 
his main traveled roads, to her three English IV classes. 

After the early pages of the autobiography were read and dis- 
cussed, the classes were told to plan in imagination as they read an 
illustrated map of the United States which should present the ex- 
perience in travel which most interested him in Hamlin Garland’s 
life. The maps of Paul Paine, of the Syracuse Library, graphic 
maps of Greenwich Village, Dartmouth College, Wellesley College, 
and a world-map of the places figuring in the publications of Simon 
and Schuster,’ richly colored in reds, blacks, and greens, were post- 
ed on the bulletin board as suggestions. 

Practically no discussion, beyond the introductory chapters 


*Promotion matter sent by publishers free upon request. 
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was entered upon in class during the first two weeks’ study. Class 
time was thus utilized to great advantage by a concentrated study 
of the précis. A few minutes at the beginning of each period were, 
however, devoted to inquiries into the movements of the boy hero 
and his family’s five migrations, frequently with an eye to methods 
by which a given experience might be neatly and artistically repre- 
sented. The teacher twice drew on the board sample illustrations to 
aid the few puzzled unimaginatives to get under way, once with a 
tiny sketch of Niagara Falls, and the accompanying legend “Where 
Hamlin and his brother stood upon the illustrious brink of that 
dream chasm and listened to its mighty song,” and another time 
with a dot for Boston, and accompanying it: ‘““Where Hamlin Gar- 
land and his brother counted the stories of the tall buildings.”’ Stu- 
dents were frequently reminded of the beauty and felicity of the 
author’s descriptive phrases, and urged to enrich their maps, not 
only by illustrations, free-hand or cut-outs, but also by blocks of 
quotations in fine print, always interesting and readable. 

The outlines for the maps were traced from atlases available in 
the libraries. After the first futile attempts to locate suitable maps 
for tracing, one boy brought in a very beautiful map, exactly right 
in size (we wanted the finished product large enough to be seen on 
the wall, and also to permit many illustrations), published by Ar- 
mour & Co., entitled ““Armour’s Food Source Map.’” Class exer- 
cises in business letter-writing with the mailing of the letters, when 
satisfactory, soon supplied us with many additional copies. One 
has only to enter upon such a project to realize the wealth of free 
promotion matter in pictorial and pamphlet form available upon 
request from many large commercial and industrial plants and 
state institutions. Such material used in this project is here listed 
with addresses for any who would utilize the plan: “Trees of New 
York,” “Dakota,” “Nebraska,” etc. American Tree Association, 
1214 Sixth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. “The Forestry Prim- 
er,” same; “From Thumb Screw to Steel Trap,” American Humane 
Association, Albany, New York; “Bird Day,” Bulletin of Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, Albany, New York, “American Song 
Birds,” a set of 41% <6 inches colored plates, distributed by Singer 


* Also promotion matter. 
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Sewing Machine Company; “Armour’s Food Source Map,” Ar- 
mour Packing Company, Chicago, Illinois, U.S. Map, Edison Com- 
pany (local plant office). Railway time tables and other illustrative 
matter were also brought in, illustrating again student initiative 
wherever that initiative may be personally satisfactory. 

The final results of the map-work were not seen by anyone un- 
til the maps were called in. It was advised that students keep their 
own council as to original drawings and representations since no 
two maps need be anything alike in these respects. On the day set, 
out of the seventy-seven students participating, seventy-four maps 
were presented, a fact in itself evident of a satisfactory response. 
The exhibit was immediately posted and, needless to say, aroused 
considerable interest. The brightly colored bristol boards with 
their variegated inks and paints called attention to the particular 
places the artist had noted, and soon did their share in arousing 
student and faculty interest, with the valuable criticisms which al- 
ways stimulate. 

Several students had illustrated their travel scenes by free- 
hand drawings, small but picturesque and artistic. Others had 
utilized merely the fitting sentences from A Son of the Middle 
Border for the given points, thus emphasizing the biographer’s 
happy phrasing and descriptive powers. Most of the maps indi- 
cated by dots every geographical point where the hero of the book 
lived and visited, legends and illustrations being placed where an 
unusual experience was to be recorded. One ingenious youth found 
an ancient school geography which he utilized to advantage by cut- 
ting out the small pictures of farm, city, industrial, and national 
life and pasting them on in their proper geographical settings. Sev- 
eral maps showed the appeal to the modern imagination combined 
with the historic sense by such illustrations as a tiny motion-picture 
camera in the state of California, a negro boy’s head in Alabama, 
and a lighted cigarette in North Carolina. 

As a large number of students had participated in the project 
and a comparison of maps was to be expected, it was decided to 
give a prize for the one voted best by a combined vote of all the 
classes. The choice was to be sent to Hamlin Garland, himself, the 
students being very much interested in the fact that Mr. Garland 
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lived in the city, and, indeed, was to lecture the next Sunday eve- 
ning at a local church.® (Interest in the author had been quickened 
throughout by use of newspaper clippings for the bulletin board of 
his activities for the Academy of Arts and Sciences, then meeting; 
his chairmanship of a committee to improve the diction of radio- 
announcers; and by frequent allusions to his other works, partic- 
ularly stories of the middle border in Main Traveled Roads.) It 
was found that two prizes must be awarded as the votes were tie 
for two maps, so copies of the Macmillan Company’s booklet Mem- 
ories of the Middle Border were procured by the teacher, and 
awarded to the winners’ satisfaction before the class. 

Needless to say, the exhibit was a success. A teacher in the ad- 
joining classroom, also teaching the same material, requested the 
opportunity of allowing her classes to see the exhibit, whereupon 
tours of inspection were arranged for each group, much to the “‘ex- 
hibitors’ ” delight. Several of the maps were requested by the school 
librarian for her joint exhibit of other projects, thus carrying the 
idea to the entire school. 

As the method of the long theme had been planned as part of 
the term’s work, the last two weeks of the study of A Son of the 
Middle Border were utilized by class discussions of the narrative, 
with especial emphasis on the subjects useful for papers. It was to 
be the first lesson in the research method, and in order to stimulate 
library activity and general interest in the topics, likely to be less 
attractive, otherwise, an exhibit from the Museum of Natural His- 
tory was requested to illustrate the animal and bird life of the mid- 
dle border.* Fifteen fine specimens were immediately sent us, and 
on the day the room was placarded with the map exhibit, the teach- 
er gave brief talks to all the classes on each specimen. The entire 
list of topics for the themes was as follows: 


Songs of the Middle Border Birds of the Middle Border 
Games of the Middle Border Trees of the Middle Border 
Dangers of the Middle Border Flowers of the Middle Border 


* As this article nears completion Mr. Garland’s appreciation and pleasingly 
personal letter comes to us and is greatly enjoyed by the classes. 

*I wish to express gratitude to the member of the biology department who se- 
cured this for me. 
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Dances of the Middle Border Hamlin Garland’s Reading 
Musicians of the Middle Border Indians in Dakota 

Designers of the Middle Border Sitting Bull 

Society of the Middle Border Theater in Hamlin Garland’s Life 


Town Life of the Middle Border Edwin Booth 
Chinch Bug and Other Pests of the Hamlin Garland’s Other Writings 
Middle Border 


In this work our school librarian co-operated with us to her 
fullest capacity, with the result that we soon had an entire reference 
shelf in the library labeled as ours, upon which were such books as 
Our Times by Mark Sullivan, Main Travelled Roads, Red Rust, 
The Grandmothers, and numerous other volumes containing mate- 
rial we needed. Two students were chosen from each class one day 
to go to the library and select from the Reader’s Guide as many 
titles as they could find on the subjects listed, thus giving us a 
working bibliography for branch library use. In this way, also, the 
librarian was aided in locating and preserving pamphlet material 
which can, incidentally, always be used by succeeding classes inter- 
ested in a similar project. 

Students’ reactions to a project are always valuable guides for 
the teacher. Once convinced that negative statements will in no 
way affect their “credit,” they welcome the opportunity to write 
fully their experiences in the doing phases as well as their evalua- 
tions of a teaching idea itself. Only when one is conscious of the 
learning process does he become a constructive critic.* 

Asked to write a composition embodying their experiences in 
working out the entire project, students also reveal in a naive but 
honest way personal handicaps which can become extremely help- 
ful guides to economy for the teacher in her attempts to know her 
students’ background and potentialities. A few of their statements 
given here summarize the favorable comment on the project as a 
whole: 

1. “The map work familiarized me with places I had no knowledge of 
at all.” 

*“Only by demonstrating how sound judgments may be reached and giving 
practice in the formation of such judgments can our pupils be guarded from super- 
ficial and even vicious conclusions regarding the problem of life,” said Dr. Jordan, 


of Cornell, in his address before the High School Teachers’ Association on “Dom- 
inant Objectives of Secondary Education.” 
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2. “I became acquainted for the first time with the map room of the 
library.” 

3. “By working out the map and showing the prairie we could imagine the 
hard work on the untilled soil.” 

4. “Hamlin Garland’s beautiful language helped me to enjoy going with 
him from his native village to Boston and across the continent.” 

5. “I can truthfully say I enjoyed the work of our maps, because it was 
different from the old routine of writing a long, uninteresting book report.” 

6. “I learned much more about the book because the making of the map 
necessitated almost a second reading.” 

7. “I have often read about the Sioux Indians and their well-known leader, 
Sitting Bull, but I have never taken the trouble to look up Sitting Bull’s life. 
Writing the paper gave me a chance to look up the life of that famous Indian 
chief, which I found very interesting.” 


Those who did not enjoy the work found it difficult because (1) 
they did not like to use pencil and chalk, (2) it seemed to be “out 
of the realm of English,” (3) the trips to the library required too 
much time and patience. 

The subjects chosen for the papers also necessitated frequent 
reference to A Son of the Middle Border, for in each instance it 
was the broadening of a topic hinted at by the author which was be- 
ing developed. The Boy Scout Handbook was a popular “source 
book” for those who chose nature subjects, and the Chinch Bug and 
Other Pests won wide response since many of the students hap- 
pened to be planning scientific agriculture as careers. 

The best papers as well as the best maps showed a very marked 
ability in tying up knowledge of nature, travel, and books with an 
appreciation of good literature in these settings. The following 
paragraphs from one paper show how broad the autobiographic 
settings of Garland’s story really are, and how students, even in the 
early years of high school, can be trusted to utilize material in a 
dignified way, given scope and guidance. 


When the Middle Border was first established the animals of the country 
greatly hindered or aided the advance of civilization. Each animal according to 
its own nature resented or tolerated the advance of the white man into the 
West. I doubt if the dangers that came with the white man were welcomed, 
for it meant the passing of the old order and the establishing of the new. With 
the onward march of civilization, the animals retreated into the “bad lands” 
and the more inaccessible parts of the forests and plains. Many animals, like 
the buffalo, which did not retreat, were killed in great numbers. In due homage 
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to the noble bison we may say it was the maker and supporter of the young 
West. 

So with the onward march of civilization the old order disappeared and 
the new took its place. The horse of flesh and blood gave way to the puffing 
fiery iron horse, the Indian was replaced by the white man, the prairie grass by 
wheat. The buffalo and Indian will never return to the plains, and as we sit in 
our comfortable homes, made at the expense of the animals of the Middle 
Border, we can very easily perceive why man and beast alike resented the on- 
ward march of “civilization.” 


Indeed I feel certain that we have all very definitely and hap- 
pily come “to have a share in the experience of the men and women 
who cleared forests and broke the prairie sod of the Mississippi 
Valley.” 
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JOURNALISM—FORE! 
IN REPLY TO MR. HYDE’ 


My Dear Mr. HatrFieELp: 

I thought Mr. Hyde’s article entitled ““The High-School Teacher of 
Journalism” was generally good. However, I disagree with him most 
emphatically on the following points: 

1. He believes that the editing and management of the school news- 
paper should be extra-curricular. Theoretically he may be right on this, 
but practically I think he is wrong. That principle spells misery for the 
teacher of high-school journalism. It demands, in addition to an English- 
teaching schedule, a great quantity of work after school hours, since 
that is the time he would have the students work. The principal will see 
that the teacher is busy during school hours with regular classes. Then 
on top of that he would have the adviser assume responsibility for the 
innumerable details involved in the publication of a school paper. Such 
a suggestion is most destructive to the development of the type of jour- 
nalism teacher he and I think ought to be developed. For example, I 
would quickly assume the post of a straight English teacher if such a 
schedule were forced upon me, unless, of course, I were paid extra for 
the extra work expected. This extra pay is hard to get. The hours of 
labor of the journalism teacher is one thing a national association should 
standardize. 

2. He supports the contention that the school newspaper should not 
be prepared in class time. I, too, think the journalism class should not 
produce it. This class should have the general course which he suggested. 
But I can’t see any way of putting out a good school paper unless the 
staff works during class hours and for definite school credit. I think the 
staff work should be second-semester duty for those students who are 
qualified and who think they would be interested in some phase of 
journalistic work as a career. 

3. It seems to me Mr. Hyde underemphasized the value of the 
school paper as a means of “interpreting the schools to the public.” As 
we all know, right now this is one of the fundamental working principles 

*Mr. Hyde’s vigorous pointed article appeared in the November, 1928, issue 
of the English Journal. It has aroused widespread comment and spirited differences. 
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of the N.E.A. I regard it as a great necessity. I know that the school 
executives in this city so regard it. How, then, can one successfully put 
out such a school organ except by the assistance of a trained group? Nor 
is this too much specialized training. Its principles can be applied by 
the student in many fields besides journalism. It represents a fine type 
of school service. 

4. A publication board of control may be desirable in some schools, 
but I regard it as an unnecessary and bulky piece of machinery. A good 
staff, changed once a semester, will take care of its business, and as- 
suredly the staff will represent the school. If it doesn’t, it will be re- 
minded of this fact from forty directions. 

5. In my opinion, “high-school journalism” is the best term. It is 
no more pretentious than calling the first course in science by the com- 
monly accepted term “general science.” Nobody regards the members 
of this class as scientists. “High-school journalism” includes the various 
activities he expects of it much better than “journalistic writing,” it 
seems to me. For example, how can one fit the study of newspaper 
appreciation under “journalistic writing”? 

6. I believe in teaching the technique of the straight news story and 
the simple feature story in the high-school-journalism course. Surely Mr. 
Hyde doesn’t regard this as “over students’ heads.” I have not found it 
so. They need that much technique in order to write for the school pa- 
per. They need it as part of the motivation in which we all believe. 

7. I doubt that the literary magazine will stage a comeback for the 
reason that it can’t come within an ace of supporting itself, as can the 
newspaper. An occasional literary supplement to the newspaper is more 
practical. 

8. In summary and conclusion there are ten reasons why the con- 
duct of the high-school weekly should be a curricular undertaking: 

1. Regulates teacher’s work. 

2. Regulates student’s work. 

3. Insures regularity and responsibility for the school paper. 

4. Avoids what Mr. Hyde calls “pinch-hitting” by the teacher. 

5. Conforms to the first law of heaven—order. 

6. Postpones gray hair for teachers. 

7. Makes possible accurate accrediting of pupils’ work, ten periods of faithful 
work per week being equal to ten periods of laboratory work for any other 
elective subject. 

8. Makes conditions similar to those on adult publication, hence helping in vo- 

cational guidance. 
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9. Makes supervision convenient. 
1o. Adds respectability and dignity to the publication. 


In nearly everything else he and I charmingly agree. His article is 
certainly constructive and has that smooth-flowing benevolent style 
characteristic of him. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Cari G. MILLER 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 





To THE EpIToR OF THE English Journal: 

I violently disagree with Mr. Hyde in his article on “What the High- 
School Teacher of Journalism Can and Should Do.” It seems to me that 
he has lost track of the gigantic problem facing newswriting teachers 
to produce a newspaper with untrained children whose English alone is 
the despair of their teachers. To branch into social science and vocations 
and leave the newspaper to the chance of some well-meaning class offi- 
cers seems a terrible mistake. “These United States” is no longer an 
English-speaking race. With 89 per cent foreign as in Cleveland a 
school newspaper is no little problem. I’ve used Professor Hyde’s book, 
but I do think he is not close to the real problem. 

MARJORIE MACCREARY 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 





AN OASIS IN 9A BIBLE STUDY 


When I found that I had to teach “Old Testament Selections” to 
wiggly, indifferent 9A’s at Tappan School in Ann Arbor, I had a mix- 
ture of indeterminate feelings that were akin to pain and at least re- 
motely resembled sorrow. From all I could gather from former students 
of the course and their teachers the six weeks spent in this study were apt 
to be lived through, and not reflected upon afterward. Perhaps because 
of my clergy ancestry, perhaps because of my pride, I wished that I 
might find some way to catch the fleeting attention of these boys and 
girls, if for no more than a momentary interest in what the Queen of She- 
ba wore when she made her noted if not notorious diplomatic pilgrimage. 

Before any assignments were made I collected all of the material I 
could find which I thought might create a desire for further study. I had 
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illustrated editions of Bible stories sent from the library. These I passed 
around in class and later displayed on my desk. I gave some time to the 
geography of Palestine, illustrating my lectures with slides from the uni- 
versity extension department and with Cornwell’s pictures in Phelps’ 
charming book on the Holy Land. I was anxious to make the children 
feel a nearness to the geographical background of these stories. My chief 
aim, however, was to develop in the students a desire to read the Selec- 
tions and work out some projects which would be a result of this study. 
The only limitation I made was that the production must be something 
the student really enjoyed doing. The results have proved to me that 
there is still a chance to develop a spark of interest in the stories of the 
Bible. To encourage me in the belief I have received everything from a 
miniature Garden of Eden with a well-groomed saddle horse hitched un- 
der a tree to a ponderous folder with pictures and articles entitled “The 
History of the Bible.” 

One of the most attractive creations, a replica of Moses in the bul- 
rushes, had to be sent to me when I was at home with the flu. It had to 
be sent at that time because the bulrushes were oats which had reached 
just the right height to hide Moses securely in his basket, and there was 
grave danger that they would grow so high before I recovered that Moses 
would be lost to the daughter of Pharoah who was tripping down the 
pebbled path to the mirrored stream. 

Ruth and Boaz were brought from the field and put on a vase which 
one of the girls wrought by hand. This, she told me, was suggested to her 
by the pictures of old pottery which I had shown at the beginning of the 
course. Another more serious student made a collection of pictures of ca- 
thedrals and wrote an article about each. The Tower of Babel carved 
from soap caused much comment because of the difficulty in securing ac- 
tual specifications for the carving. On a stage which showed Orpah bid- 
ding a fond farewell to Ruth and Naomi the doll representing Orpah in- 
sisted on falling down. The students decided that she was so overcome 
with grief at leaving her mother-in-law that she had gracefully swooned 
away. 

A newspaper, the Beersheba Daily, containing a mixture of truth and 
fiction that greatly appealed to the students, was edited by some of the 
boys. As we had done some newspaper work in 9B English, I was rather 
glad to see this mode of expression chosen. 

In order to merchandise my scheme more fully, I have had a bright 
colored display case made by the practical arts classes. Here I put the 
most interesting pieces of work as they are brought in. Judging by the 
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children who crowd around the case, I feel sure there has been some gen- 
uine interest aroused. When I asked in a test what had been most enjoy- 
able and interesting in the Bible course, fully nine-tenths named the proj- 
ects. I firmly believe these nine-tenths answered as they did because they 
felt they had created something which was good and worth while. 

We made an effort not to reflect at any time on the sanctity of the 
Bible, but we have managed to enjoy the beauty of the stories, and, I 
hope, dispelled some of the feeling of gloom with which many of the chil- 
dren approached the Old Testament. 

ELSIE SPECKMAN HAUSWALD 

Anw Arsor, MICHIGAN 





THE ORAL GRAMMAR TOURNAMENT 


Three seventh-grade English classes were among the classes which I 
taught last year. In and between these classes I used with seemingly 
great effectiveness what may be termed the “oral grammar tournament,” 
or “language match.” This contest afforded the boys and girls, in an at- 
mosphere of conscious competition and co-operation, suitable opportuni- 
ties for discussion and drill on troublesome constructions. By this meth- 
od, which largely resembles the old spelling match, the activity is lifted 
out of the realm of meaningless, mechanical drill into the realm of an 
ever interesting sport. 

Near the beginning of the term I found out the needs of the pupils 
through the Franseen diagnostic test: a test on verbs, one on pronouns, 
and one involving varied constructions. Thus, when I had learned what 
were the common errors of the students, I was ready to plan an active 
campaign for the elimination of these errors. The results of the tests 
were tabulated in order to show the frequency of certain errors in the 
class as well as in individual cases. The pupils were presented with the 
results by means of graphs drawn on the blackboard and by individual 
scores. This stimulated the boys and girls to strive to better their scores 
when other diagnostic tests would be given at the middle and again at the 
end of the year. I also gathered from the class discussions and from the 
written compositions lists of the mistakes most frequently made by the 
pupils. 

It is hard to explain in a few words the methods used to eradicate the 
common errors which were very prevalent. Let me only hint at this phase 
by saying that by working up inductively to the small amount of gram- 
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mar really necessary for correct and clear writing and speaking, by the 
use of many interesting examples, by showing the boys and girls how they 
could use the knowledge they were gaining, I was able to achieve a fair 
degree of success in the elimination of errors. The attempt, at all times, 
was made to keep grammar instruction in vital contact with the general 
language needs of the children. 

I allowed the pupils to work in groups for the elimination of faulty 
grammar. For purpose of review the class was divided into two or more 
teams. The matches were sometimes oral and at other times written. In 
the latter case the pupil wrote the critical part of the sentence only. For 
example, I would read, “Please give some fruit to Mary and—lI or me.”’ 
The pupil would write the word “me.” This work may be speeded up by 
use of the plus or minus sign. 

After most of the important grammatical principles had been taught 
and many drills had been given, five team members from each class were 
chosen by elimination. The final competitions between the five highest 
scores in each class aroused much interest in correct English. I am not at 
all sure that it was wise policy to allow the ten highest scorers in the sev- 
enth grade to have a language tournament with ten picked students from 
the eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades, but the result was 
interesting to say the least. At the end of the contest two seventh graders, 
a boy and a girl, were the only members of the team left standing. One 
will readily surmise that the English instruction in the school system had 
been very poor. I was aware that such a condition existed, and can mere- 
ly hope that I did something to better matters, so far as the seventh- 
grade children were concerned. 

MARGARET MILLER 

KENovA, WEST VIRGINIA 





A COLOR ANTHOLOGY 


The great problem in teaching American poetry is to stimulate in- 
terest. A vote from students just beginning a study of poetry usually 
elicits the information that approximately one-half of the class dislikes 
it; about 25 per cent is apathetic; and probably the remainder reluctant- 
ly acknowledges a fondness for it. It is true that no subject in English is 
more difficult of approach than is poetry; and hence the need at the out- 
set for awakening interest. 

A “color anthology” worked out this past semester solved a difficulty. 
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Though poetry does not interest all, color does, and through color a first 
appeal was made. Each of three classes chose two primary colors; and in 
each class a committee of two, a boy and a girl, was elected to receive 
contributions. 

At first classes vied with each other in the number of poems handed 
in; but shortly the contest element was eliminated, and all students were 
reading and handing to the committee member who had charge of a cer- 
tain color any poem that he felt might be utilized. 

After two months of reading the committee of six carefully reviewed 
the material which had been proffered and selected the best. Colored 
sheets 12X14 were purchased. Poems containing yellow or gold were 
typed on yellow sheets; blue on blue; green on green, etc. There were, 
in all, twenty sheets of “color poetry.” 

This part of the project involved considerable reading and close at- 
tention to details, and it resulted in a situation unforeseen at the begin- 
ning. During the last four weeks of the course a study of the modern 
poets is made; but when this part of the work was approached I discov- 
ered there was no necessity for introducing the modern poets. The stu- 
dents had read and were fairly well acquainted with Sandburg, Robinson, 
Frost, and Amy Lowell; in fact, they had read from all the modern poets 
whose works were to be found on the shelves of the school library. 

Undoubtedly the best part of the project was the interest the stu- 
dents took in writing original poetry, and the twenty colored sheets were 
followed by five white, on which were typed the eager, and in many cases 
successful, efforts of the students. The book was bound in blue leather 
and makes a most attractive as well as valuable project. 

LEILA ROSENFELD 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





PLAYS FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS? 


Plays for Children: An Annotated Index. Alice Isabel Hazeltine. Amer- 
ican Library Association. 
Plays for Children. Kate Oglebay. H. W. Wilson Co. 


* This bibliography was prepared by Dr. Clarence Stratton, Director of Eng- 
lish in Cleveland, and sent out in reply to many inquiries directed to him as chair- 
man of the Committee on Plays appointed by the National Council of Teachers of 
English. Now that Dr. Stratton has resigned from the committee, it seems best to 
publish the list. 
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School Plays for All Occasions. Madalene Demarest Barnum. Barse & 
Hopkins. 

Plays for School Children. Mrs. Anna May Liitkenhaus (Irwin). Cen- 
tury Co. 

Patriotic Plays and Pageants for Young People. Constance D’Arcy Mac- 
kay. Henry Holt Co. 

Plays of the Pioneers: A Book of Historical Pageant Plays. Constance 
D’Arcy Mackay. Harper & Brothers. 

Festival Plays. Marguerite Merington. Duffield Co. 

Two Christmas Plays for Schools. Drama League of America. 

The Lost Prince; King Ithuriel; Hermits; Christmas in Leipsic. John 
Jay Chapman. Moffat, Yard Co. 

Adam’s Dream. Alice Corbin. Scribner’s. 

The Evergreen Tree. Percy MacKaye. Appleton & Co. 

A Masque of Christmas. Constance D’Arcy Mackay. Henry Holt Co. 

The Enchanted Christmas Tree. Percival Wilde. Appleton Co. 

The Toy Shop. Percival Wilde. Appleton Co. 

One-Act Plays for Young Folks. Brentano Co. 

Fairyland and Footlights. Moritz Jagendorf. Brentano Co. 

Holiday Plays for Home, School, and Settlement. Virginia Olcott. Dodd, 
Mead Co. 

Plays for Children, Vol. 11. S.L. Cummins. Doubleday, Doran Co. 

The Magic Sea Shell and Other Plays. John Farrar. Doubleday, Doran 
Co. 

Sweet Times and the Blue Policeman. Stark Young. Henry Holt Co. 

Old King Cole. Josephine Krohn. Doubleday, Doran Co. 

Sing a Song of Sleepy Head. J. W. Foley. Dutton Co. 

The Dyspeptic Ogre (in Eight Comedies for Little Theaters). Percival 
Wilde. Little, Brown Co. 

Ten Minutes by the Clockh—and Three to Make Ready. Doubleday, 
Doran Co. 

Dust of the Road. Kenneth S. Goodman. Stage Guild, Chicago. 

Dolls. Louise Armstrong. Drama Magazine, November, 1920. 

The Christmas Spirit to the Rescue. Grace Milliman. Write author, 
5247 Fifteenth Ave., Seattle, Washington. 

It Happened Long Ago in Judea. Virginia Sanderson. Write author, 
State T. College, San Jose, California. 

The Spirit of Christmas. Jane Dransfield. Norman Swartout, Summit, 

N.J. 
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The Perfect Gift. Community Service, Inc., 1 Madison Ave., New York 

City. 

The Waif. Woman’s Press. 
The Gifts We Bring. Nina Lambkin. Denison Co. 

Write for catalogues to the following concerns: Walter H. Baker 
Company, 41 Winter Street, Boston; Banner Play Bureau, 1061 Market 
St., San Francisco; Dramatic Publishing Co., 542 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago; Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, New York City; Drama 
League, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. 





AN EXPERIMENT IN MAKING FICTION VIVID 

As a beginner in the teaching of high-school English, I spent some 
time at the opening of the February term thinking of plans to make the 
class work stimulating and vivid. I concentrated especially on the read- 
ing of the assigned textbooks—/vanhoe, Midsummer Night’s Dream, and 
As You Like It. Although at the time I thought my plan quite novel, I 
find now that others have done it before me, and have done it well. 

My second-term classes were reading Jvanhoe. The first few chap- 
ters had required considerable discussion of the background history of 
the English people. The struggle between the Saxons and Normans was 
the center of interest. 

One morning, at the end of the first week, I walked into my class- 
room, saying, “Girls, couldn’t we do something to commemorate the work 
of the term 

Suggestions came fast and thick. Some girls wished to organize a 
class paper to discuss the day’s work, others suggested that they make a 
Norman castle, and furnish it with Normans and Saxons, others wanted 
to dramatize parts of the story and produce it for the school as a whole. 
At this point, one girl asked whether the fulfilment of these suggestions 
would not entail too much work. The girls had other “subjects,” she said, 
and other things to do. But the class did not wish to give up the idea en- 
tirely. As is usual in such matters, they compromised. They suggested 
that they, combining with another second-term class, make a picture- 
book illustrating Norman times, and that, as the work advanced, they 
expand the book to include the Elizabethan period. I simply listened, 
telling them at an opportune moment of the two plays we were going 
to read. 

Accordingly, a class committee was organized. This committee was 
changed about four times during the term, drawing its membership from 
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both classes. The class treasurers took two days to collect two cents from 
each girl. With this money was purchased a package of black mounting- 
paper (I think it is so called), a white lead pencil for printing, a tube of 
paste, and a piece of red ribbon to bind the book. Work began imme- 
diately. Pictures were contributed to the central committee by both 
classes. The group decided whether the pictures were suitable, chose 
proper titles for them, and gave them to one in the group who “could 
print well.” This girl mounted the pictures and printed the titles beneath 
them. At one time, the committee felt that interest was lapsing. They 
announced that they needed a picture of a Norman castle, I remember, 
with the drawbridge lowered, and that pictures illustrating Norman cos- 
tumes would not be amiss. Girls always are interested in costumes, so 
the committee got them. 

In this way they obtained pictures also of early English implements 
of war and chase, games, occupations. Interesting articles on early Eng- 
lish names, on William the Conqueror, on the tournament, on ways of 
administering justice found their way into the classbook. 

And when it came to collecting material for Elizabethan England, 
the committee was over-burdened. The girls dug up pictures their par- 
ents and friends had secured while visiting England, clipped the news- 
papers to fragments (for Shakespeare’s birthday was being celebrated at 
the time), and pasted away at a furious rate. Enthusiasm was so keen 
that material had to be thrown away. Every girl contributed again and 
again. Class discussion as to what should go into the notebook was al- 
most at fever pitch. At this time, too, we were discussing the Elizabethan 
theatre, previous to the study of the two assigned plays. The girls brought 
colored pictures of the various theaters of the time. They wrote for and 
obtained a series of pictures of the birthplace of Shakespeare and the en- 
virons of Stratford. They got pictures illustrating the scenes in the plays. 
Many a lesson was delightfully spent with these pictures as the basis. 
The girls studied them closely and enacted parts of both Midsummer 
Night’s Dream and As You Like It ina way that would warm the cockles 
of any teacher’s heart, much more that of the poor beginner. Their sense 
of picture-getting even reached the stage of refusing to mutilate some of 
the illustrations by cutting them down. They simply placed several be- 
tween the pages of the book, saying they could be framed later. They can 
and will be. 

My classes had found out that this was my first term of teaching. 
Instead of presenting the book to the school library, as at first intended, 
they presented it to me. The letters they wrote me as their last composi- 
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tions were the best work of the term. This too when I had thought the 
other composition work properly motivated! 

It must be understood that, apart from the initial suggestion that 
morning at the beginning of the term, I, as teacher, had almost nothing 
to do with the making of the book. During informal recitations, the pic- 
ture-book would pop into prominence. Sometimes a week or two would 
elapse without mention of it. I would spend a few minutes at the begin- 
ning of the hour occasionally showing the class some picture the girls 
thought particularly worth while. And, as previously mentioned, the 
book sometimes served as the basis of the lesson—literature, composition, 
or review, as the case might be. 

Ipa R. Lipton 

New York City 





THE DALTON PLAN VS. INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION? 

The Dalton Laboratory Plan is essentially an attempt to permit the 
laws of learning to operate; to operate in academic classes as freely as 
in laboratories or shops. 

If one goes into an electrical shop in a junior high school, for in- 
stance, one may find the boys grouped on their stools about the teach- 
er—their master-mechanic—correctly discussing the “goals” of the 
lesson. It may happen to be the installation of four electric buttons 
which are to be so arranged that each button will ring the bell separately. 
The discussion is based on previous lessons in which the principles of 
electrical installation have been carefully studied, drawn on the black- 
board, and practiced in the fascinating little wooden booths in which the 
work is done. Now the class is ready to test their mastery of the process. 
The boys fairly hang on the words of the teacher and fellow-classmates 
as they prepare to get their equipment. The teacher warns them that at 
a certain time the current will be turned on so that they may see whether 
they have been able to instal the buttons properly. At a given signal the 
boys get their boxes of material and equipment. They separate into pairs 
and return to their booths. There is an atmosphere of intense applica- 
tion, of maximum effort. An hour later perhaps, the signal is given to 
stop work. The current is turned on and the boys feverishly press the 
buttons. One boy finds that all four buttons must be pressed in order to 
ring the bell; another that he has to push two buttons in order to ring one 

* Prepared for presentation at the Baltimore meeting of the National Council 
of Teachers of English but not given because of illness. 
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bell; another that a second button must be pushed in order to stop the 
bell from ringing. Most of the class, however, have the intense joy of 
finding that each button rings and releases the bell. Mastery! A process 
really learned. It is the Dalton Plan in epitome: 

1. A goal clearly stated 

2. Procedure so planned that pupil participation is as complete as possible 

3. A test which tests mastery—not 65 or 70 per cent of a hypothetical “too” 


In the South Philadelphia High School, under crowded conditions 
and inadequate equipment, five years of joyous experiment have given 
unmistakable evidence that the same sort of learning for mastery can 
be achieved in academic subjects. Goals have been set up, study guides 
planned, check tests invented, and classroom procedure modified until 
individual mastery or the opposite has been as evident in English or 
Latin as in the electrical shop just described. 

As a result of this modified Dalton procedure different levels of 
ability have been brought prominently before the teachers in spite of the 
fact that most of the classes were already segregated according to I.Q.’s, 
plus subject achievement. One group so discovered consists of girls of 
high mental ability who as “honor students” have found themselves able 
to do supermaximum work with a minimum of teacher guidance. There 
likewise has appeared another group manifestly incapable of doing even 
an irreducible minimum of high-school work. These pupils have been 
segregated, given a special course which does not lead to graduation, but 
which does lead to wage-earning positions of a minor clerical type. Over 
60 per cent two years after graduation are filling positions which pay 
from fifteen to thirty dollars a week. 

What of the great middle class? The “average” students through 
carefully planned goals, by means of a teaching procedure socialized to 
the mth degree, have developed a desire to work, and a power of sus- 
tained effort which has also helped to transform the atmosphere of the 
academic classrooms. There has come a willingness to read, to consider 
facts, to reach conclusions slowly, to check results honestly, to claim 
teacher help only when self-help is impossible, which has not only im- 
proved the study habits of the “average” girl but has made the teacher’s 
job increasingly a joy. 

What has it done for the teaching procedure? The recitation has 
truly, but unobtrusively, passed. Group work, supervised study, so- 
cialized study, and projects both individual and co-operative have be- 
come automatically the means by which the learning process is carried 
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on. Learning to do by doing; learning that learning is a slow process; 
learning that mastery is possible and that nothing else is acceptable— 
the great goals of education have come within the conscious group of 
both teachers and students. 

That is what the Dalton Plan, modified so that it is as useful in a 
three-shift city high school as in a palatial private university school, has 
done for individualized instruction not only in English, but in all subjects 
in the South Philadelphia High School for Girls. 

OLIveE ELty Hart 


MEYER SULZBERGER J UNIOR HicH SCHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA 














EDITORIAL 


The keynote of the 1928 meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, as reported in the January Journal, was liber- 
ality on all questions of correctness. The notion that one Accuracy 
expression is positively “right” and another definitely and 
“wrong” finds little acceptance among the more advanced E#quette 
students of language, and they ridicule the unconscious but genu- 
ine conviction of many teachers that “errors” in syntax are morally 
culpable. 

Most of the detailed rules of grammar have, of course, about 
the same standing as the rules of etiquette. They merely describe 
the customs of today, our language “manners.” In other words, the 
canons of grammar do not constitute a logical system, and they are 
not unchangeable. Most teachers are aware, for example, that 
whereas before the World War we wrote aeroplane and pronounced 
four syllables we now write airplane and pronounce but two syl- 
lables. This rapid shift, with the authority of the United States 
Army behind it, differs only in speed from the change of a dult’ to 
a’dult, re search’ to re’search, lend a dime to loan a dime; and not 
greatly from if J were you toif I was you, or It is I to It is me. 

Just as there are alternative “proper” social usages, so are there 
alternative proper language usages. Introductions are as formal- 
ized and stereotyped as any bit of social convention, yet there are 
at least three clearly different types of introduction acceptable in 
the same situation. Recognizing this, why should we find it hard to 
admit that two pronunciations, or two spellings, or two forms of a 
verb, may both be acceptable? 

There are some expressions which polite speakers should avoid. 
A man should as soon think of wearing his hat in the house as of 
saying We was, I seen, He played good. Definite, effective, persist- 
ent training in these matters is desirable. There are other expres- 
sions which, though not really rude, lack polish and are highly ob- 
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jectionable to some people. Perhaps for a man to wear his hat in an 
elevator is a fair social analogue for He don’t and Who did you see? 
Young people who have acquired good habits in more important 
matters may be advised on these points. Finally there are some ex- 
pressions frequently condemned by purists which are perfectly 
good style, many of them growing rapidly in popularity. A young 
woman’s freedom to choose between bobbed and long hair should 
not be greater than her freedom to choose between /t is me and 
It is I, go slow and go slowly or had better and would better. On 
these points instruction is unnecessary; frank answers to the rare 
questioning pupil are sufficient. 

Those who wish to be guided by wider observation of usage 
than their own are advised to consult “Current Definitions of Levels 
of Usage” by Leonard and Moffet in the English Journal for April, 
1927. The Council is now financing an extension of this investiga- 
tion. Krapp’s Knowledge of English is also useful, and Leslie Hall’s 
little English Usage. 

But all this covers only the etiquette of language, perhaps less 
important than matters of taste in expression (colorful verbs, vivid 
adjectives, and specific nouns, woven into a rich all-over pattern), 
and certainly far inferior to language courtesy (completeness, or- 
derliness, directness, accurate phrasing). Reducing the number of 
points in etiquette might enable our pupils really to master them 
and also to build of these more valuable expressional habits. 





During the last few months several persons have revealed their 
failure to distinguish between the English Journal and the National 
Council of Teachers of English. Such a confusion in 

, People’s mind can do nothing but harm. 

The Journal and Council have always been separate 
institutions, though they co-operate closely. The Council is not ac- 
countable in any way for Journal editorials, articles, or advertising 
Please look upon everything you read in the Journal, except items 
which are signed by the Council or one of its committees, exactly as 
you would in any other reputable professional magazine. 

Those interested will find a brief historical explanation of Jour- 
nal-Council relationships on page 176 of this issue. 
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THE COUNCIL AND THE JOURNAL 


The National Council of Teachers of English and the English Jour- 
nal came into the world together and have always been most intimately 
associated. The editor of the Journal, it happens, has always been the 
secretary of the Council, and so the Journal office has always served as 
the Council office also. 

Nevertheless the Council and the Journal are separate institutions— 
at least as separate as Siamese twins. The Council is an association of 
teachers of English, with its appropriate meetings, committees, and 
pamphlet publications. The Journal is a privately owned and directed 
magazine. 

The Journal serves as the “official organ” of the Council in the sense 
that it gives publicity to Council activities and reports. Because of this 
service and because of the Journal’s professional intent, the Council 
subscribes to the Journal for each of its members. 

The matter may be put another way. In addition to giving the 
Council publicity in its pages, the Journal makes the Council a special 
subscription rate which enables the Council to give a Journal subscrip- 
tion with each membership. The membership of the Council is undoubt- 
edly larger than it would be without such an arrangement. The ad- 
vantage to the Journal lies in the increased professional enthusiasm of 
teachers of English and the larger supply of first-rate articles to be pub- 
lished. 

Both the Council and the Journal publish materials for sale to teach- 
ers and schools—but they operate separately, each using its own imprint 
and advertising under its own name. Neither necessarily sanctions the 
publications of the other. The Journal does quite approve the Council’s 
list of “Books for Home Reading,” its (Leonard) “Scale for Judgment 
of Composition Quality Only,” and the Wisconsin Tests of Sentence Rec- 
ognition and Grammatical Correctness. On the other hand, the Council 
as a body cannot well take any attitude at all toward Miss Camenisch’s 
“Chicago Practice Tests” published by the Journal. 

The Executive Committee of the Council, acting under authority of 
the Board of Directors, has just accepted the Elementary English Re- 
view as a second official organ—for the elementary school. The office 
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of the Review is at 4070 Vicksburg Avenue, Detroit, and therefore no 
one is likely to confuse the Council and the Review, but they are not in 
fact more separate than the Council and the Journal. 





A CREATIVE MAGAZINE PROJECT 

A novel feature of the recent nation-wide celebration of Children’s 
Book Week was the publication by the Century Company of New York 
of the St. Nicholas Junior Book Review, an eight-page illustrated literary 
newspaper in which children’s books are reviewed by children themselves. 

Twenty-seven of the new Century books for children are included in 
the Junior Book Review. The writers of the criticisms are all boys or 
girls in their teens who are members of the St. Nicholas League, the de- 
partment of the St. Nicholas magazine devoted to articles, poems, draw- 
ings, and other original contributions from the readers of the magazine. 
Each review is signed by its author and illustrated with a drawing or 
half-tone from the book. 

A front-page editorial, commenting on this innovation in the field of 
book-reviewing, says: 

These modern times have called into being a new world of books for boys 
and girls. It is a world at large, as diversified and crowded with as many good 
things as that great world of new books which is the province of the adult alone 

This world of children’s books can boast of its own authors and editors— 
men and women who give their entire labors to writing and publishing juvenile 
books. It can claim its own librarians and its own booksellers. This new world 
of children’s books is a complete literary microcosm in itself. 

The books reviewed in this number of the St. Nicholas Junior B. 
are passed in review by the boys and girls for whom they were written. Their 
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opinions—so delightfully and refreshingly expressed—should serve as a guide 
to everyone who is seeking the best of the new books for boys and girls 





THE SEATTLE COMMITTEE ON THE CORRELATION OF 
HIGH-SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY WORK 


In the report of a joint committee from high-school and university 
faculties in five departments, appointed by Dr. M. Lyle Spencer, presi- 
dent of the University of Washington, Seattle, and T. R. Cole, city su- 
perintendent of schools, Seattle, to consider ways and means for effect- 
ing a better correlation between high-school and university work, are set 
forth the following weaknesses of university Freshmen in English: 
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1. Freshmen entering the university generally lack the ability to react to 
their reading. 

2. Freshmen lack the ability, generally, to obtain information on a given 
topic and to organize the information logically. Consequently, their written 
expression lacks clearness, force and precision. 

3. Freshmen, generally, are both ignorant and careless as to correct com- 
position form; that is—grammar, punctuation, paragraphing and spelling. 

4. Too often freshmen lack pride in meeting accepted standards of ex- 
pression, both in speaking and in writing. 

5. Many freshmen are able to write original, short compositions that have 
commendable qualities, but such compositions do not fulfil university require- 
ments as concerns organization, outlining and expression. 

To correct these faults the committee suggests that: 

1. More attention in high school should be given to informational writing. 

2. Senior composition should take on more of the university attitude, 
which consists of gathering information, digesting it, and organizing a logical 
and intelligent presentation of the material. 

3. Teachers in high school should refuse to accept compositions written by 
pupils who persist in making the same mistakes day after day. 

4. There should be continued drill upon the minimum essentials. 

5. High-school teachers should stress the use of the library in gathering 
material. Let pupils learn how to use library helps. 

6. In high school there should be more written compositions and more 
carefully planned oral composition, especially in connection with the study of 
literature. 





THE SHAKESPEARE ASSOCIATION 


At the Thanksgiving Meeting of the National Council of Teachers 
of English the Board of Directors unanimously adopted a resolution ex- 
pressing sympathy with the aims and activities of the Shakespeare As- 
sociation. The Secretary of this organization is Professor Paul Kaufman, 
1901 F Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 





PERIODICALS 


The Young Olympian. By Lewis Mumford. The Saturday Review, 
December 15, 1928. When Herman Melville landed in provincial Boston 
in 1844 slavery showed a dark countenance, beautifully calsomined by 
the most solicitous Christian hypocrisy; industrialism showed a dingy 
one. At twenty-five Melville had come back to this turbid spring-freshet 
society to reclaim the wastage of his Polynesian years exactly as Thoreau 
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had come back from his hut on Walden. Both Melville and Thoreau had 
found out what it meant to throw off the impediments of civilization, and 
though they returned to the society of their own kind, they carried back 
to everyday American life a little contempt. For the philistines about 
them knew as little of the art of Shakespeare or Rembrandt, Spinoza, or 
Goethe as the naked savages. And added to these disabilities they lacked 
the savages’ animal health, charm, and good nature. It was because Mel- 
ville trusted his eyes completely in Typee that he succeeded so su- 
premely. He did not understand much of what he saw—the taboo was a 
mystery, religious rites obscure, and cannibalism difficult to define—but 
he did see so truly that his account is still valuable to the anthropologist. 
Typee belongs, like Pickwick Papers, to the morning of imagination. It 
is a book to make one go visiting tropical isles, question the well-arranged 
career, the carefully ironed routine, the dull inevitable days one has 
chosen to lead. Unlike Robinson Crusoe it aims to teach nothing—only 
to reflect the world in clear surface and catch as in a magic mirror the 
secret of youth. But in spite of its realism the only people who accepted 
T ypee for what it was were the missionary promoters, and they rejected 
the account heartily as unfair to the missionaries and a perversion of 
Christian teaching. Melville returned to the charge. He observed that 
all the eulogistic reports of the missionaries were written by themselves, 
and their zeal to propogate Christianity was not unmixed with their con- 
cern to get money. 

But Typee was also accused of displaying loose and immoral scenes 
by a public so pathologically sensitive that it felt a titillation of wicked- 
ness over sexual customs in the south seas. The result was pressure on 
Melville to expurgate, and he finally permitted it. How far Melyille was 
harmed by this excision and the attacks on him no one can ever say. But 
we do know he did not offend the Puritans again until the publication of 
Pierre in 1852. This censorship prevented him from maturing through 
reflection and experience. Sex was taboo. That part of his growth knew 
no middle state between greenness and blight. One part of life was 
locked for him in a dark chamber; one part died by asphyxiation. 

“Me” or “I.” By Helen Rand. School and Society, December 22, 
1928. “No, that requisition does not come to I,” were the exact words of 
an assistant dean in a college office a short time ago. The same evening 
an economics instructor came up the steps to say, “Won’t you come for a 
ride with my wife and I?” These people in their young school days had 
so much emphasis put on the awkward forms of the pronouns that they 
have spoken ever since under the impression that “I” is more elegant 
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than “me” and is to be used on careful occasions. The drills have placed 
a distorted emphasis on the nominative case, and in consequence it is al- 
most time to write new grammars of the drills on the accusative case. 
That would bring us back to the position we should have been in without 
any drills at all. There are a few cases in life where we need to write “It 
is I, he, or they,” but there are not many cases when we need to speak so, 
and in nearly every case there is a more natural and easy expression, and 
a more concrete and vivid one. The hullabaloo about correct pronouns 
has done more harm than good. It has made people self-conscious. It has 
unnecessarily trained them in the way of awkwardness without teaching 
them the fundamental grammatical principle. Anyway, “me” is all right, 
has its own place and is as good as “I” any day. 

“Should” and “Would.” By E. L. Setzler. The Anglo-Saxon, Bul- 
letin of Newberry College, South Carolina, Volume I, No. 5. The investi- 
gation reported was to consider “should” and “would” from the stand- 
point of their use as notional and auxiliary verbs, with some attention to 
person, tense, and mood. Selections were made from 25 or 30 writers in 
the successive periods of English literature, beginning with Widsith and 
concluding with Conrad and Henry James, and one current issue each of 
the Atlantic Monthly, Harper's Magazine, Scribner’s, and the Saturday 
Evening Post. In all 5,700 occurrences of “should” and “would” were 
collated. The interesting conclusions as a result of this study, some of 
which directly contradict statements made in the textbooks used in our 
schools, follow: (1) “Should” and “would” have developed from a use 
principally as notional verbs to a use chiefly as auxiliary verbs. (2) In 
modern writing, “would” has a more frequent occurrence as an auxiliary 
than “should.” (3) The use of both “should” and “would” with regard 
to the person with which each goes has been unsettled, but there have 
been preferences as to the person in certain types of sentences. (4) In 
purpose clauses “should” with all persons is the preferred auxiliary, al- 
though “would” frequently occurs. (5) In result clauses, “would” is pre- 
ferred, although “should” is also used. (6) Originally “should” was re- 
quired in the conditional clause of conditional sentences, but in modern 
usage, “would” also occurs. (7) “Would” has been overwhelmingly em- 
ployed in the consequent clause of conditional sentences. 

Determining Standards in English Composition. By Roy Ivan John- 
son. The School Review, December, 1928. With the acceptance of the 
idea that the curriculum consists of activities rather than subject matter 
has come a demand for the selection of curricular activities on the basis 
of their social value. The activity is accepted as a basis for practice, but 
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no standards of performance are provided by which the pupil may ap- 
praise his work. This is the unbridged gap to which Charters refers in his 
Curriculum Construction. There are two types of standards which must 
be considered—form and content. Textbook prescriptions of good usage 
are not lacking. The things that remain to be done are the gradation of 
the standards and the adoption of a cumulative plan whereby the require- 
ments for mastery become increasingly comprehensive from year to year. 
To obtain the standards in this study the activity analysis was used. The 
objective was to determine standards in conversation from personal in- 





terviews. Subjects were chosen by a staff of workers and their friends by 
first asking the question, “Who is the best conversationist of your ac- 
quaintance?” The person interviewed was asked to give his opinion on 
the qualities which in his opinion determined superior conversation. A 
careful record of the replies was made and when the interviewing was 
complete the answers were thrown together and the traits ranked accord- 
ing to the frequency and primacy given them by the persons interviewed. 
A compound table was also constructed on the basis of interviews, ques- 
tionnaires, selected readings, and lists of individual difficulties. In this 
list the first ten qualities of superior conversation were quick mindedness, 
attentiveness, ability to think clearly, adaptability, ability to stimulate 
others to talk, versatility in subject matter, attitude of cheerfulness and 
optimism, ability to use English effectively, sincerity, good memory. 
These traits selected for emphasis can easily be translated into standards 
of performance. By reference to such standards a person can more eas- 
ily appraise his own conversational ability. In this way the problem of 
conversational improvement is made definite, and the curriculum-maker 
places his work on a more objective basis. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

Bernard Benson (A. B. University of Pennsylvania) was principal 
of the Highland Graded School at Abington, Pennsylvania, before ac- 
cepting his present position as a teacher of Latin and English in the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Junior High School at Elizabeth, New Jersey. His verse 
has appeared in the Forum, the Christian Advocate, and the New York 
Times, and he has published a volume of poetry, Songs of Kind. 

J. B. Priestley is one of England’s brilliant young men of letters. He 
was educated at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and for some time was a coach 
there in English literature. He contributes reviews and critical essays to 
most of the chief literary periodicals, notably the London Mercury, and 
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is reader and literary adviser to a very well-known publishing house. He 
has brought out a number of books: J for One, Figures in Modern Lit- 
erature, The English Comic Characters, and in his latest work, a suc- 
cessful mystery novel, has made a beginning in fiction. 

Charles H. Butler (Ph.D. University of Chicago) is instructor in 
education and principal of the University High School, Columbia, Mis- 
souri. Previously he was high-school instructor and principal of the Hig- 
bee High School at Pittsfield, Illinois. 

H. Y. Moffett, who contributes to this number his article on “Applied 
Tactics in Literature,” is now well known to Journal readers through his 
series of lesson plans worked out in his classroom. He is co-author of the 
Junior Highway to English. 

Stella S. Center is head of the English Department of the Walton 
Junior and Senior High School of New York City and chairman of the 
Council Committee to reorganize the “Home Reading Lists.” For some 
time she has directed the editing of the modern series of junior high 
school classics issued by Allyn and Bacon. 

S. D. Stephens (M.A. University of Wisconsin; Ph.D. Harvard) is 
head of the department of English of the College Division, New Jersey 
Law School. Previous to this he was head of the English department of 
the Boys’ Technical High School. He is the author of Jndividual In- 
struction in English Composition. 

Helen I. Davis (M.A. Wellesley College; Ph.D. Bryn Mawr College) 
has had experience in teaching secondary English in Elgin, Illinois, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, and in the Central High School, Grand Rapids. For 
a time she was instructor in Hollins College, Virginia, and is now a mem- 
ber of the English faculty in the Port Richmond High School, New York 
City. Her papers have appeared in the English Journal, School and So- 
ciety, New Jersey Journal of Education, and the New York City Bulle- 
tin of High Points. 


COLLEGE EDITION 

Rufus A. Coleman is a member of the English faculty at the Univer- 
sity of Montana. 

Albert C. Baugh (Ph.D. University of Pennsylvania) is professor 
of English in the University of Pennsylvania. 

Kemp Malone is professor of English in Johns Hopkins University; 
editor of Hesperia, Erginzunsreihe: Schriften zur englischen Philologie ; 
managing editor of American Speech; and advisory editor of Modern 
Language Notes. His Doctor’s degree was awarded at the University of 
Chicago. He is the author of three books—Studies in English Phonology, 
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the Literary History of Hamlet, and Phonology of Modern Icelandic— 
and numerous articles and papers in various philological journals. 

Frances R. Angus left the University of Chicago several years ago 
to find time to write. She has contributed verse to Scribner’s, Spectator, 
McGill Literary Supplement, Boston Transcript, and the English Jour- 
nal, She is author of Fundamentals of French and has edited French 
Poetry: An Anthology, just published by Scribner’s. 





USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

“The Negro in Contemporary American Literature,” by Elizabeth 
Lay Green, is No. 14 University of North Carolina Extension Bulletin, 
June, 1928, is an outline for individual and group study. Chapel Hill, 
50 cents.—‘‘Research in Progress—July, 1926—July, 1927” is Grad- 
uate School Series No. 17, issued by the University of North Caro- 
lina Press, Chapel Hill.—‘‘A Glossary of Three Hundred Terms Used 
in Educational Measurements and Research,” by Charles W. Odell, 
is University of Illinois Bulletin No. go, 50 cents.—“Two Illustra- 
tions of Curriculum Construction,” by Walter S. Monroe, Darwin A. 
Hindman, and Roy S. Lundin is Bulletin No. 39, University of Illinois, 
50 cents.—‘The Technique of Educational Research,” by Walter S. 
Monroe and Max D. Engelhart, is Bulletin No. 38 of the University of 
Illinois, 50 cents. All issued at Urbana.—‘Second Revision of the Bib- 
liography of Educational Measurements,” by Henry Lester Smith and 
Wendell William Wright, is Bulletin No. 2 of the School of Education, 
Indiana University, Bloomington.—“‘Baylor University’s Browning Col- 
lection and Other Browning Interests” is No. 4, Vol. XXX, Baylor Uni- 
versity Bulletin, Waco, Texas.—The “Eighth Annual Report” of the Di- 
rector of the Institute of International Education, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York, “Its Origin, Organization, and Activities,” is Bulletin No. 1 
of the same institution—‘‘Good Reading in Science” is a booklet of se- 
lected remarks and a check list of books on science issued by the Williams 
& Wilkins Company, Baltimore.—‘“Character Education in Secondary 
Schools” is School Document No. 14 of the Boston Public Schools.— 
“Annual Bibliography for 1927” is No. 1, Vol. III, of the Shakespeare 
Association Bulletin, published at 15 Gramercy Park, New York City.— 
“The Idea of an English Association,” by Sir Henry Newbolt, is Pam- 
phlet No. 70, July, 1928, issued by the English Association. Address the 
Secretary, 4 Buckingham Gate, London S.W. 1.—The following publica- 
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tions are issued by the Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D.C.: “Record of Current Educational Publications” is 
Bulletin No. 38, 1927; “Land-Grant Colleges, June, 1926” is No. 37, 15 
cents; “Statistics of State School Systems 1925-26,” by Frank M. Phil- 
lips, is Vo. 39, 10 cents; “State Laws and Regulations Governing Teach- 
ers’ Certificates” is Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 19, 1927, 40 cents; 
“Statistics of Private High Schools and Academies, 1925-26,” by Frank 
M. Phillips, is No. 37, ten cents; “Accredited Higher Institutions” is 
f Bulletin No. 41, 1927, 10 cents; “Publications Available March, 1928” 

is a descriptive list, free; “Preparation of Teachers,” by William McKin- 





ley Robinson, is Vo. 36, 1927, 10 cents; “College and University Exten- 
sion Helps in Adult Education,” by L. R. Alderman, is Bulletin No. 3, 
1928, ro cents; “School Records and Reports” is Vol. V, No. 5, Research 
Bulletin of the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C.—“Creating a Curriculum for Adolescent Youth”’ 
is Vol. VI, No. 1, Research Bulletin of the National Education Associa- 
tion, published at 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C., 25 cents. 
—‘“Practices Affecting Teacher Personnel” is Vol. VI, No. 4, Research 
Bulletin of the National Education Association, Washington, D.C., 25 





cents. 
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INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


Individual Instruction in English Composition,’ is rich in sugges- 
tion both to the educational administrator and to the classroom teacher. 

In the first section, devoted to the different aspects of the teaching 
of English composition, the author emphasizes the necessity of a large 
stock of words and expressions to fit all shades of meaning if discriminat- 
ing and effective thinking is to be done. Failure to command language 
tools of thinking and expressions results in distortion of personality. 

The second section of the book is a brief compendium of the indi- 
vidual instruction: homogeneous grouping, supervised study and project 
plans, including Burk’s experiment in the San Francisco Normal, the 
Winnetka technique, and the Dalton Plan. Some of these are of course 
parallel developments. 

The third section gives the background of psychology and methods 
which underlies individual instruction presenting the behaviorist view. 

Section 4 considers the method of individual instruction as the au- 
thor deduces it from the assignment sheets. The lesson sheets shift the 
emphasis from the recitation to the learning process as did the plan of 
supervised study. This method, like the project plan, does not consider 
the efficiency in learning as dependent on formal lessons given at stated 
times. 

Whether the teacher stresses the response that comes when the pupil 
is ready to respond, or the frequent repetition of a response until it be- 
came a habit, or the pleasure attendant upon the response, all who use 
the plan of individual instruction agree in regarding the lessons as work 
leading to a complete psychological act, an act of reflective thought. 

Section 5 deals with the visible tendencies of individual instruction. 
The author regards it as a small design in the entire educational pat- 
tern. He declares that it is too soon to know whether it will be a motif 
or remain a detail, though he thinks that its genesis shows that it will 
not entirely disappear. From its tendencies, Mr. Stephens forecasts for 
the future of individual instruction several developments: (1) It will be 

* Individual Instruction in English Composition. By Stephen DeWitt Stephens. 
“Harvard Studies of Education,” Vol. Il. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
Pp. 150. 
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linked with measurements of character, will, and endurance, as well as 
be served by more accurate measurements of the elements of composition 
than exist now. Such scales will enable the teacher to make differentiated 
assignments. The lessons will take into consideration individual differ- 
ences in interest, independence, and initiative. (2) It will lead to a closer 
correlation of English composition with the work done in other depart- 
ments than exist today. (3) The teacher’s purpose, which today sets 
the assignments, may gradually be superseded by co-operation of the pu- 
pils in making the lessons. Some of the lesson sheets now try to make the 
pupil see the significance of the situation and as a result express him- 
self more fully than he would have done had the situation not been given 
him as a framework. Such self-realization is more important than self- 
expression, which may stop at a very low level. (4) The attempts to set 
situations which mimic life will increase so that in the future there will 
be less need of transfer of learning. (5) The development of individual 
instruction will not focus on any one step or group of steps in the learn- 
ing process but on the reason for solving problems. (6) Individual in- 
struction will make use of the project method to infuse a spirit of co- 
operation. 

Mr. Stephens sees as the most desirable “education-activity” not 
only instruction becoming individual rather than group, but a stimula- 
tion in the individual of the power to instruct himself through reflective 
thinking. 

SUSAN E. WiLcox 


SPRINGFIELD HicH SCHOOL 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 





A DIFFERENT APPROACH TO THE HIGH-SCHOOL LIBRARY 

Are you annoyed by an excess of pedagogical jargon and do you put 
down a book which uses it? You will not have occasion to put aside a 
new book issued by Appleton called The High School Library; Its Func- 
tion in Education.‘ on that score. Yet you will find the latest theories of 
progressive schools as applied in all departments, for this presentation of 
the library in the school emphasizes the aims and methods of modern ed- 
ucation and proceeds to fit the library into them so thoroughly as to leave 
no corner of the school or the curriculum untouched by its direct influ- 
ence. 


*The High School Library. By Hannah Logasa. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 1928. Pp. 283. 
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The author, Hannah Logasa, is librarian of the University of Chica- 
go High School, where she demonstrates the principles and practices set 
forth in her pages. Literature on the school library up to the appearance 
of this book has been concerned with getting the library into the school, 
organizing, and equipping it, and describing the librarian it should have. 
The activities of the school people in the library have been described 
largely from the point of view of experimentation, or as successful at- 
tempts at adapting library procedures to the school situation. In pio- 
neer stages of any movement these are first steps. This author rightly 
assumes that the library has been generally accepted now. What part 
does it play in a complex educational system? 

“The cultural and the practical, the subjects that tend to be disci- 
plinary and the appreciation type of subject, all lend themselves equally 
well to wide reading. . . . . The library must be ready also to take 
over part of the remedial work of pupil adjustments . . . . [and help 
with] fixing standards and attitudes which that entails.” The chapters 
“Reading as a Leisure Occupation,” “Increasing Voluntary Reading,” 
“Teaching Pupils to Use Books and Libraries,” will be of special interest 
to readers of the English Journal, though the whole book deserves atten- 
tion, and consideration of the problems it raises is due from all who are 
interested in developing individuals to their fullest capacity. 

The dedication is fittingly made to C. C. Certain, who as chairman of 
the committee on school library standards has so effectively promoted the 
development of libraries in schools. 

MartTHaA C, PRITCHARD 


LIBRARY SCHOOL 
New York StTaTE COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL 
The Happy Mountain. By Maristan Chapman. New York: Viking Press, 

1928. Pp. 313. $2.50. 

At last the hill people have come into their own. Not much longer can the 
roving journalist searching for local color stop for a week or a month or a year in 
the mountains of Carolina, Tennessee, or Kentucky and write out of that experience 
stories which purport to reveal the clear fragrant lives of our only pure native stock. 
For one of these, “a woman from a poor downtrodden barn and a house surrounded 
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by seven acres of unkept land,” has written her story of them in defense of their 
essential happiness, beauty, and integrity. It is Waite Lowe’s story of his love for 
Dena and the lure of the wide world beyond his mountain ridges, of his going in the 
spring and his return with the wild geese in the fall, of the end of the quest and the 
homing spirit, half child, half wild creature of the woods and streams that led him so 
surely back to the hills and Dena. Being universal it is more than this, dealing with 
a land where childbearing is a woman’s pride, where a shamed woman is not an un- 
married mother but a childless married one, where “without a child in her arms a 
woman can be so lonesome that she doesn’t know what to do around the house.” 


Good Morning, America. By Carl Sandburg. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 

Co., 1928. Pp. 250. $3.00. 

Poets’ business this—counting the stars, watching the valley mists, asking 
strange questions of wind and weather, lost in brooding wonder at the arms 
of maple trees flung aloft against the moon and the march of hungry mountains. 
This volume contains the poetry Carl Sandburg has written since 1922 when he pub- 
lished Slabs of the Sunburnt West. There are no great poems, perhaps, but the book 
is flooded with the joy and grieving of the world. 


The Early Life of Thomas Hardy. By Florence Emily Hardy. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 327. $5.00. 

Here is the muffled cry of the shy, silent, young genius who was a good archi- 
tect before he was a great novelist, who wrote Tess of the D’Urbervilles, but who 
lived long shelves of greater novels as warm and moving and covered with the deep 
pain of intelligent living. This book, compiled and written from his diaries, note- 
books, and letters, with interweavings of the necessary connective tissue by his wife, 
is, in spite of brilliant moments, a rough-edged, crudely massed autobiography from 
which some day an interpretative artist can draw the man. But it és beautiful, 
unique source material, well illustrated with photographs and thoroughly docu- 
mented. 


Walt Whitman’s Workshop. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Clif- 
ton Joseph Furness. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1928. Pp. 
265. $7.50. 

Bound in appropriate gray boards, this ample volume of unpublished manu- 
scripts, prefaces to the American editions of Whitman’s poems, and numerous pieces 
that throw light on the craftsmanship of our great literary democrat, shows the man 
at work in the significant phase of his thought, building his poems as “a series of 
growths or strata rising and starting from the several foundations or centers” of his 
rich virgin spirit. Thoroughly illustrated with photographs of famous and little- 
known manuscripts, and replete with the results of late scholarship, it is at the same 
time an authoritative guide and a beautiful interpretation of the poet and the man. 
It will be valued alike by the scholar and the collector of Whitmania. 


The Philosophy of Fiction. By Grant Overton. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 1928. 
Keen and mature thought by a novelist and editor of distinction on that 
strange record of human experience which we call narrative literature. Concerned 
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with analysis rather than with the facts of personality, as was The Women Who 
Make Our Novels, Overton roams the literary highways of the world, choosing from 
Conrad, Tolstoy, Willa Cather, Jane Austen, Kathleen Norris, Arnold Bennett, and 
a host of others to illustrate what he sees of fact or truth. He does not attempt to 
tell directly how to write fiction, but here are innumerable small hints on crafts- 
manship, as well as more impressive systems of thought. Such lines as this abound: 
“Fiction is older than truth; nobody knows what truth is. It is the thing that 
seems so. Nobody knows what fiction is. It is the thing that is not ‘true.’ ” 


A Study of the Modern Novel, British and American, since 1900. By Annie 
Russell Marble. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1928. Pp. 440. $3.50. 
Here is a significant study of British and American contributions to the long 

narrative written since 1900. Because of the author’s wide knowledge of personality 

and her critical insight, this is more than a listing of men and women; throughout it 
is packed with the useful facts that make it invaluable as a handbook for the refer- 
ence shelf and as a guide to reading. 


The Reinterpretation of American Literature. Edited by Norman Foerster. 

New York: Harcourt Brace & Co., 1928. Pp. 271. $2.00. 

American literature has had its own special condition of development, its own 
special tendencies. It is the belief of the American literature group of the Modern 
Language Association, which sponsors this book, that those conditions and the back- 
ground can be brought out in such a way as to interpret American literature through 
the historical approach. Among the nine authorities who state this viewpoint in vig- 
orous essays are Fred Lewis Pattee, Norman Foerster, Howard Mumford Jones, Paul 
Kaufman, Vernon Parrington, and A. M. Schlesinger. An appendix contains a se- 
lected bibliography, including a list of dissertations and articles in the libraries of 
the United States. 


Jingling in the Wind. By Elizabeth Madox Roberts. New York: Viking Press, 

1928. Pp. 256. $2.00. 

Not the deeply pitched vibrant novel that Miss Robert’s public expected after 
the beautiful poetic prose of those passionate rhythms of the soil, the Time of Man, 
and My Heart and My Flesh. Rather a brilliant gay romance, impregnated with 
satire. It will be read for its mocking flashes illuminating the Babbitt world, but the 
story of Jeremay the Rain Maker and the unhappiness his championship brought 
him when he conquered his plump rival, Tulip McAfee, is at its best only an in-be- 
tween book. 


The World Does Move. Booth Tarkington. Garden City, New York: Double- 
day, Doran Co., 1928. Pp. 294. $2.50. 

In this long essay-story Booth Tarkington looks at his world. Modern living 
embarrasses him in spite of a certain blasé tone of superiority, and he is full of rea- 
sons why contemporary plays are narrow and banal, modern dances inartistic and 
vulgar, why and how, he thinks, communism in Soviet Russia is so flat a failure. 
Although he runs amusingly close to the traditional George F. pattern, he is always 
an enlightened, albeit a disturbed, Babbitt, and there is ample good fun in the typical 
Tarkington stories which illustrate his conservative viewpoint. 
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Denmark’s Best Stories. Edited by Hanna Alstrup Larsen. New York: W. 

W. Norton & Co., 1928. Pp. 377. 

Beautifully turned translations of seventeen Danish classics from such masters 
as Andersen, Goldsmith, Nexo, and Jacobsen. They are important, not alone for 
themselves, but because Denmark has so often been the bridge over which the leven 
of intellectual quickening has passed between northern Scandinavia and the re- 
mainder of Europe. 


> 


How to Write a Play. By St. John Ervine. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. 

Pp. 126. $1.75. 

How can the earnest, aspiring dramatist develop his instinct for the drama? 
There are keys and a program here by this famous playwright, with vigorous, vital 
illustrations taken from contemporary plays and applied with such simplicity and so 
utterly without pedantry that the novice cannot fail to understand the point. 

The Real Situation in Russia. By Leon Trotsky. New York: Harcourt, Brace 

& Co., 1928. Pp. 364. 

A great military leader’s moving statement, from exile, on the world’s most 
pregnant political, artistic, and intellectual social order. 


The Best Poems of 1927. Collected by Thomas Moult. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1928. Pp. 111. $2.50. 

A hundred selections from the chief flora of the year—British, Irish, American. 
Shaemas O’Sheel is here, and Alfred Noyes, John Drinkwater, Vachel Lindsay, Pa- 
draic Colum, Walter de la Mare, and Siegfried Sassoon. Names are here, too, for 
the last time—Hardy and a long-lost poem by Rupert Brooke recovered from dusty 
papers he sent from the South Seas ten years ago. Not great poetry, perhaps, but 
there are lines that gleam like white stones at the bottom of a meadow pool, and the 
flashing sheen of darting minnows. 

Braithwaite’s Anthology and Yearbook of American Poetry for 1928. Edited 
with a critical introduction by William Stanley Braithwaite. New York: 
Harold Vinal, Ltd., 1928. $4.00. 

The sheer mass of this volume chosen from the production of a phalanx of 
three hundred authentic poets is immense and perhaps too convincing evidence that 
ars posy is still throwing up verdant leafage, but it would be cynical negatism not 
to give recognition to the beauty of living and aspiration of our America that is re- 
corded here. Lovers of poetry will buy the volume for the pleasure of sifting it these 
winter nights by the fire. 

Fifteen Poets of Modern Japan: A Book of Translation. By Glenn Hughes and 
Yozan T. Iwasaki. University of Washington Chapbooks, No. 17. Seattle, 
Washington: University of Washington. Pp. 34. $0.65. 

Leaves from the work of the moderns. Rare beauty of flower, untroubled 
mirror lakes, classic trees, set against the sharp pain of the inevitable parting of 
lovers, and the slow creeping voice of death. 

Paul Bunyan Comes West. By Ida Virginia Turney. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1928. Pp. 43. $1.25. 

Here are a few more yarns about the great master logger with some new turns 
as well as the old familiar stories, in these western adaptations of lumberjacklore. 
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They are illustrated with novel linoleum cuts and printed on stiff wrapping paper, 
so that the book is a unique item for collectors of the Paul Bunyan sagas. 


The Cruise of the Northern Light. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 357. 
$4.50. 

The fine running story of the John Borden arctic expedition that cruised along 
the coast of Alaska and into the Asiatic seas as far as Wrangel Island. It is full of 
sharply pitched adventure stories of walrus hunts, bags of polar bear, and a success- 
ful meeting with the great kodiak or Alaskan brown bear. Illustrated with many 
fine photographs. An addition to the school library. 


The Boy’s Life of John Burroughs. By Dallas Lore Sharp. New York: Cen- 
tury Co., 1928. Pp. 364. $2.00. 
The enthusiastic entertaining life-story of the greatest of our modern nature 
lovers by his noted fellow-student of wild life from Hingham Hills. 


Hearts of Three. By Jack London. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 373 
$2.00. 
A reissue of this spirited melodramatic novel of the South Sea Islands com- 
pounded of black-hearted villains, beautiful women, and handsome red-blooded 
heroes. 


Short Stories from Vanity Fair, 1926-27. New York: Horace Liveright, 1928. 
Pp. 410. $2.50. 

Victoria, B.C.: Twelve Woodcuts. By Viola Patterson. Seattle: University of 
Washington Book Store, 1928. 


TEACHING 
The Child Centered School. By Harold Rugg and Ann Shumaker. Yonkers, 

New York: World Book Co., 1928. Pp. 350. 

In this creative appraisal of the new education, beautifully written out of inti- 
mate knowledge and long experience at Columbia and elsewhere, there is much vital 
orientation matter for all alert teachers. There are invaluable sections, too, designed 
for English faculties, such as the chapters on “The Rhythmic Phases of Life,” “Self- 
Expression through Words,” “Self-Expression and the Children’s Theater,” and “The 
Creative Artist Enters the Classroom.” Not least valuable is the selected bibliogra- 
phy to accompany each section. There are many beautiful illustrations. 


English as Experience. By Henry Chester Tracy. New York: E. P. Dutton & 

Co., 1928. Pp. 322. 

Out of such enthusiastic attempts as this to give scholarship popular appeal 
must some day come a serious American educational institution—serious not in aca- 
demic dulness, but in unremitting and understanding attempts to make scholarship 
human. It is because he believes that “English is human experience, and therefore a 
thing not to be embalmed in museums called libraries or dispensed like a medica- 
tion, or imposed by schools and colleges like a penance, but treated like a good 
thing, and shared,” that the author of this book has reached beyond his grasp. His 
achievement lies in approaching this ideal with early English literature. There are 
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reinterpretations here of early and middle English—Chaucer, Spenser, Hinsdale, and 
Wycliffe—that make them live as artists and as men, not shadowy figures in a misty 
world, but as much flesh and blood in this universe of aeroplanes and automobiles as 
they were in their own day trotting along the country lanes on the way to Can- 
terbury. 


The Art of Play Production. By John Dolman, Jr. New York: Harper & 

Brothers, 1928. Pp. 466. $2.75. 

Most books on play production are wooden and they creak like an old and ill- 
laid floor, but here is one that has come alive both for the experienced teacher and 
the ambitious amateur who is trying to find a place in a permanent artistic produc- 
ing group. It is concerned, not only with the problems of play acting and stage- 
craft and the history of scenic art, but with acting and directing, and for all there 
is pithy and practical expression of vigorous viewpoints. The book is unique, too, 
in that it is clever and balanced and fresh and stimulating—a precursor of keen- 
edged reference books and texts of other and better days to come. 





A Selected List of Books for Parents and Teachers. Selected and compiled by 
the Parents’ Bibliography Committee. New York: Child Study Associa- 
tion of America. Pp. 78. 


Check Lists for Educational Research. By Harold H. Bixler. New York City: 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928. Pp. 

118. 

A brief, clearly stated analysis prepared to assist teachers, supervisors, and 
other educational workers, particularly those who have had little training or experi- 
ence in research. It will also be valuable to persons who are directing researches of 
others as a convenient means of checking progress. This is no weighty compendium 
of meaningless scholarship, but a modern guide and handbook pared to the bone. 


TEXTS AND READINGS 
Great Short Biographies of the World. Edited by Barrett H. Clark. New York: 

Robert McBride, 1928. Pp. 1407. $5.00. 

Once more Barrett H. Clark has done a unique piece of editing in a companion 
volume to his Great Short Stories of the World and Great Short Novels of the 
World. But in this collection he has gone beyond his first conception and given us a 
world-view of significant men of the ancient and modern world as they have been 
interpreted by the great literary masters. It is entitled “A Collection of Short Biog- 
raphies, Literary Portraits, and Memoirs,” but its achievement cannot be measured 
as an experience in an art gallery or museum. Here for the first time in a single 
volume is an opportunity for the artist and student of literature to compare the lives 
of many of the outstanding men who have moved at the forefront of their times, 
either because they were great leaders or great in expressing the views of their age. 
Of the Ancient World there are: Socrates, Alexander, Cato; from Medieval Europe, 
Charlemange, Jeanne D’Arc, Francois Villon; in Renaissance Europe, Columbus, 
Da Vinci, Sir Thomas More, and Mary Queen of Scots; seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century Europe contribute Moliére, Louis XIV, John Milton, Spinoza, Pope, Burns, 
Frederick the Great, Mozart; our modern times gives us Bonaparte, Balzac, Words- 
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worth, Shelley, Stevenson, Thoreau, Whitman, Whistler, and Bismarck. In our age 
of enduring interest in the lives of our fellow-men, this series of biographies is un- 
duplicated and indispensable to the librarian, the teacher, and her pupils. 


Playing the Game. Edited with Tests and Exercises by Sarah McLean Mullen 
and Muriel Simpson Lanz. New York: Century Co., 1928. Pp. 256. 
Twenty stories of sports and sportsmanship, selected from St. Nicholas Maga- 

zine, for boys and girls between the ages of twelve and sixteen. They are simple 

direct-action stories designed to build up ideals of good sportsmanship rather than 
to further the development of literary appreciation. Almost all the work is within 
range of eighth-grade students as measured by Thorndike’s Teachers’ Wordbook. 

Reading comprehension tests are included to contribute to the general method of 

pretesting, teaching, and retesting in accordance with the Morrison plan. 

English Exercises. By Thomas R. Cook. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1928. Pp. 55. 

Drill exercises in the mechanics of composition that will be helpful in training 
high-school pupils to correct common errors in writing and speaking. They are 
based on everyday expressions that deal with the principal mistakes in the case of 
pronouns, agreement of verbs, sentence structure, unity, coherence, and emphasis. 
Voice, figures, and comparison are also included. At the end of the book there is a 
section dealing with theme rules and subjects which gives opportunity for the prac- 
tical application of the principles upon which the drill is centered. 


England in Shakespeare’s Day. By G. B. Harrison. New York: Harcourt, 

Brace & Co., 1928. Pp. 239. $2.00. 

Well-classified, selected passages from Elizabethan writers which show English 
life in English literature. They are not historical, but selected from the classics to 
show what English life was like in the days of Marlowe, Shakespeare, and Dante. 
A complete survey with a gallery of Elizabethan pictures, the material is organized 
about such sections as “Travel and Trade,” “London Life,” “Matters of Religion,” 
“The State,” “The Court,” “Education and Youth.” Among others, Lyly, Shakes- 
peare, Marlowe, Raleigh, Beaumont, and Fletcher, Bacon, Dekker, Hooker, Jonson, 
and Greene are represented. 


A Book of Modern Short Stories. Edited by Dorothy Brewster. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 482. 

Twenty-nine fresh stories representing the finest work of the modern masters 
They range from James Joyce to Chekhov and from Katherine Mansfield to Anatole 
France, Wilbur Daniel Steele, and Dreiser. This is a collection for teachers and pu- 
pils who are bored with the too-familiar classics to be found in every classroom and 
on all library shelves. The selection shows awareness of the most recent movement 
in modern writing. 


Junior High School Literature. Revised ed. I and II. By William H. Elson, 
Christine M. Keck, and Mary H. Burris. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & 
Co., 1928. Pp. 512, 576. 

The increasing importance which contemporary literature is playing in the 
minds of the teachers of junior high school literature is emphasized in the revision of 
these standard texts. There are over ninety new selections, nearly all of them from 
popular writers of our own day. This has been done, however, without decreasing 
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the classical readings and without unduly stressing the new work. Extensive plans 
for home reading and library reading, a large number of new illustrations, and sec- 
tion headings are included. In accordance with the editors’ established policy, only 
complete literary pieces have been included, but there has been a change in the 
format. They are now reset so that the type matches the well-known “Literature 
and Life” series in style and size. The bindings are red art cloth printed in gold. 

Representative Short-Stories. Edited by Amanda M. Ellis. New York: Thom- 
as Nelson & Sons, 1928. Pp. 409. 

Seventeen representative stories from such masters as Irving, Poe, Hawthorne, 
sret Harte, Stevenson, de Maupassant, Kipling, and O. Henry. The book is de- 
signed for courses in Freshman college composition and type study of the short 
story. There are notes and a bibliography. 

A School Shakespeare. With a Preface to the teacher by Richard Burton. A 
General Introduction by George Stuart Gordon, and an Essay on the Lan- 
guage of Shakespeare by C. T. Onions. New York: Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, 1928. Pp. 661. $1.40. 

The text of Midsummer Night’s Dream, Merchant of Venice, As You Like It, 
The Tempest, Richard II, Henry V, Julius Caesar, Hamlet, and Macbeth, annotated 
and prepared for the Shakespeare class. 

The Study of Poetry. By A. R. Entwistle. New York: Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, 1928. Pp. 288. 

A supplement to the ordinary textbook in that it deals with those aspects of 
poetry study which usually receive little attention in the regular texts. Thoroughly 
documented and illustrated by examples from classroom practice. 

University Debaters’ Annual, 1927-28. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1928. 
Pp. 437. 

Reports of nine intercollegiate debates on the following subjects: “Coeduca- 
tion,” “The Direct Primary,” “Armed Protection for American Investments Abroad,” 
“United States Policy in Central America,” “Power of the Press,” “Too Many Col- 
lege Students,” “Three-Fourths Jury Vote in Criminal Trials,” “France and World 
Peace,” “National Sovereignty—A Concept to be Discarded.” They represent the 
leading universities of the United States, Porto Rico, the University of Edinburgh, 
and the University of London. 

Selections from “The Tatler,” “The Spectator,” and Their Successors. Edited 
by Walter Graham. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1928. Pp. 422. 

Moby Dick. By Herman Melville. New York: Ginn & Co., 1928. Pp. 474. 
$0.96. 

The Return of the Native. Modern Readers’ Series. By Thomas Hardy. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 455. 

The Song of the Indian Wars. Modern Readers’ Series. By John G. Neihardt. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 300. $0.80. 


A Map of Lindbergh’s Flights. By Ernest Clegg. New York: John Day Co., 
1928. $2.00. 
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Elizabethan Verse and Prose (Non-dramatic). Selected and edited by George 

Reuben Potter. New York: Henry Holt, 1928. Pp. 615. $4.00. 

In this scholarly collection is to be found for the first time in a single volume 
the material for college study of Elizabethan literature. For the most part little 
abridging is done. There are practically no fragments, and an attempt has been 
made to include both the literature of intrinsic merit and that of historical interest. 
The modernization of punctuation and spelling, with a section of explanatory notes 
concluding the text, makes the work especially suitable for classroom use. 


Types of Social Comedy. Edited by Robert Metcalf Smith, Ph.D. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1928. Pp. 759. $2.00. 
Eight plays, including Massinger’s “A New Way to Pay Old Debts,” “She 
Stoops to Conquer,” “The School for Scandal,” “Lady Windermere’s Fan,” and 
Maugham’s “Our Betters.” 


The Land of Dreams. By William Blake. Selected and illustrated by Pamela 
Bianco. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 42. $2.00. 
Twenty famous selections arranged in a pattern. Beautifully illustrated by the 
editor. 


The Misanthrope of Moliére. A Translation in Verse. By William F. Giese. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1928. Pp. 103. $1.75. 


Types of Farce-Comedy. Edited by Robert M. Smith, Ph.D. New York: 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1928. Pp. 598. $1.65. 

Selections from the whole range of the drama, including Aristophanes’ “The 
Frogs,” “The Taming of the Shrew,” “The Doctor in Spite of Himself,” “The Mag- 
istrate,” “The Importance of Being Earnest,” and Anatole France’s ““The Man Who 
Married a Dumb Wife”—nine in all. 





400,000 


copies of the new edition have been sold, besides as many more of the original (1913) edition. 


BOOKS FOR HOME READING 


is the most popular because the best home reading list. Re-orders show universal approval. 
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